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THE TIME OF CHRISTMAS MIRTH. 


Shae time of cheer, the time of mirth, 
The time of gay good-fellowship, 

When never a heart in all the earth 
But sends a greeting to the lip 


The time when little children wake 
At exrliest dawn with laugh and shout, 
When over the world, for grief and ache, 
A word of comfort goeth out. 
Dear time when tender mother hands 
Pack stockings full from heel to toe; 
When, eager and swift, in joyful bands, 
Fly Christmas angels to and fro 
Oh, blessed time when clear and sweet 
The songs of heaven come down to earth ! 
When ever our loving hearts repeat 
The Glorias of the Christmas mirth 


Forgetting sorrows manifold, 
Forgetting loads that bend the back, 
We gather our myrrh and spice and gold, 
Aud take again the Bethlehem track 


Again, as in that elder day, 
The simple and the Wise Men haste, 
And follow the Star along the way, 
Through crowded towns, o'er wild and waste, 


Till where a Mother and a Child 
Together wait in lowly rest 
They enter and kneel, and, meek and mild, 
By Heaven's own gift are thrilled and blessed. 


Dear time of cheer, dear time of mirth, 
Of hallowed high companionship, 
When never a heart in all the earth 
But sends a greeting to the lip 
ELizaBpetTa Munson. 


EXTINGUISHERS. 

\ ADAME LE BRUN, the famous portrait-painter, who 
4 left France at the beginning of the terrible Revolution 
and resided in Italy for some time, made, in company with 
her little daughter and governess, the journey from Rome 
to Naples in the travelling carriage of a gentleman who had 
urged them to be his guests. In those troubled times she 
was glad to avail herself of a masculine escort, especially as 
he seemed to take such a kindly interest; but the material 
comforts were not what she had been led to expect, while 
she was continually annoyed by the gentleman’s chilling re- 
marks. Her trained artistic taste was keenly gratitied by 
all that she saw—the shepherd with his flock in a field 
carpeted with wild flowers, beyond which lay the smiling 
sea; ‘ the line of the Apennines surrounded by superb 
clouds which were lit up by the setting sun”; the fine trees 
and the hedges of wild roses and scented myrtle. She was 
stirred from her usual quiet into expressions of lively in- 
terest, 80 unappreciated by him that he made in reply only 
the most practical observations. The sheep were dirty— 
she should see English sheep; the clouds betokened rain for 
the morrow, and to all the beauties of scenery he preferred 
the sunny slopes of Bordeaux, which promised good wine, 
etc., etc. At last poor Madame Le Brun would listen to 
him no longer, declaring that her enthusiasm should not be 
frozen by such an iceberg, and her delight in reaching Naples 
was intensified by the pleasure of parting with her travel- 
ling companion. She says, ‘‘1 called the gentleman my ex- 
tinguisher,” and sagely adds, ‘‘ since then I have frequently 
applied the term to others.” 

More than a century has passed, yet the race, one of which 
she so aptly named, is by no means extinct, nor, in the light 
ot biography and fiction, can we believe that she was the dis- 
coverer of these peculiar people, although she has felici- 
tously given them a title which embodies their most striking 
and unpleasant characteristic. For ‘‘extinguish” they as- 
suredly do, quenching enthusiasm with frigid indifference 
or sarcastic remarks, and totally obscuring modest tapers 
which are doing their little best to light up a naughty world, 

There are various manifestations of the fine art of extin- 
guishing, many of its professors excelling in work so nice 
that the processes are almost imperceptible. Assumed in- 
difference to the interests and pursuits of others, a slight but 
disdainful lifting of the brows, a cynical smile, or that bored 
silence which is more effective than words—uall tend to dim 
and repress, if they do not actually destroy, radiance of 
spirits and enthusiasm of purpose. Then there are covert 
sneers and veiled sarcasms, and even thanks may be so 
uttered as to smother kindly feelings. Remembering that 


the extinguishers which are bought and sold are hollow 
cones, or horrid chemicals in cans and bottles, a comparison 
suggests itself which brings with it a certain comfort and 
makes us feel that we would rather be the victim than the 
victor, rather have our tiny candle extinguished or our live 
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coals reduced to smouldering embers than to be empty- 
hearted or to dispense streams of bitter irony. 

Extinguishers of the human or inhuman variety pride 
themselves upon their cleverness, and rejoice in the obscur- 
ing process which they practise so ably. They delight in 
what may be called the lower criticism, and have infinite 
skill in spying out and rendering gray and useless the bright 
sparkles which, if graciously tended, might kindle into flame 
and enduring warmth. They are adepts in the use of what 
is popularly known as the wet blanket, and apply it so skil- 
fully that one is almost ashamed of having tried to shine, 
and feels like apologizing for the rash effort. 

There is another species, which is passive, and its mem- 
bers are scarcely to be held accountable for their dismal in- 
fluence as they seem to have been born with a propensity to 
gloom, and are almost as much to be pitied as those whom 
they so thoroughly depress. They know nothing of genuine 
happiness, but find their greatest solace in being miserable, 
and they carry to the utmost extreme the luxury of woe as 
they droop and sigh their way through a world which is to 
them a vale of tears. The perpetual fog which envelops 
them is impenetrable to light and warmth, yet has the power 
of destroying both. From them can be expected no sym- 
pathy—but it is an absurdity to say that, for no one with 
sympathy could possibly be an extinguisher! 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
TOO EMOTIONAL. 


PUBLIC man in a late election, expressing doubts as to 

the extension of some further privileges to women, 
added the remark, ‘‘I fear they are too emotional.” It 
would be interesting to know how far this is a bit of au- 
thentic analysis, and how far a myth, once established in 
the newspapers and never to be got rid of—like the large 
feet of Chicago women, or the chewing-gum habits of wo- 
men’s colleges. Is there uny real reason to suppose that 
in any serious matter, where women have grown accustomed 
to working side by side with men, they have proved to be 
in the long-run too emotional? 

‘Too emotional, be it observed, is the expression used. 
That they should be somewhat more emotional is according 
to nature, and is in itself desirable. Temperament, training, 
sisterhood, motherhood, all make them more accessible than 
men to emotion. It is well that it is so. Without emotion 
—that is without sympathy—all charities, organizations, pub- 
lic affairs, tend to harden and grow mechanical. We need 
the influence of women to counteract this. The only ques- 
tion is whether they bring into such matters an excess of 
the emotional temperament. It is to be doubted whether 
they do. When a vagrant of doubtful aspect comes to the 
door, for instance, though the woman of the house may 
be more willing to give him food, is she more willing to 
trust him with money? Is she not quite as observant as 
her husband, quite as cautious, quite as ready to guard 
against counterfeits? If a fraudulent letter comes to the 
house, is it not quite as likely to be she who sees through it? 
Of course the mutual influence of sex counts for something; 
she is a little more disposed to put confidence in a man, 
while ber husband is more readily beguiled by a woman. 
But if the great object in life is,as some people seem to 
think, to avoid being imposed upon, it is possible that the 
merit is not wholly on one side. If a husband and wife 
were to add up at the end of the year the amount wasted 
by each in an ill-timed emotion, the man’s account would 
generally be larger than the woman’s. 

Undoubtedly among women the mere expression of emo- 
tion is readier than among men. The fountain of tears, es- 
pecially, lies a little nearer. It is a matter of temperament ; 
the woman has a fit of crying, gets over it, and is stronger 
and more resolute afterwards. The man, for want of tears, 
has a dry, hard grief, which does not clear his sky. The 
question is not whether a woman cries, but what she does 
after she has dried her tears. The general testimony of 
those who have gone through shipwrecks and great disasters 
is that women do not bebave as they are expected to do, 
but show as much self-control as the men. This was the 
testimony of the surgeon on an ocean steamer, who had sev- 
eral times been shipwrecked, and gave it to me as his ex- 
perience that women behaved even better. He was never 
tired of telling the story of one woman whom he was sent be- 
low to notify that they must take to the boats after an acci- 
dent. He found her sitting quietly in the cabin, with her 
children round her, telling them a story to keep them quiet. 
Each was already dressed in its warmest clothes, tightly 
buttoned and tied about, ready to go, and by her side was a 
pillow-case filled with ship-bread, carefully secured. She 
afterwards told him that she had been shipwrecked once be- 
fore, when a whole boat's crew was kept alive by just such 
a supply of provision—something which nobody but herself 
had remembered to provide. The traditional Boston lady 
who, when the vessel had shipped a heavy sea, was heard 
only to remark, “‘ Where are my India-rubbers?” was prob- 
ably of the same temperament. 

Dickens, a keen observer, makes his women less and less 
visibly emotional in proportion as they are in deadly earnest. 
Miss Miggs, in the London No-Popery riots, goes into hys- 
terics and kicks her heels because her feelings are not very 
much enlisted; but his terrible French woman, in the French 
Revolution, goes on knitting, knitting, knitting, until the 
time is fulfilled and the day of her revenge has come. Of 
all the men and women of that period, the one who left the 
calmest and most dispassionate picture of events was Ma- 
dame Roland, of whom a ponpeaianl said, ‘‘ She kills us, but 
she shows us how to die.” In the various reforms in which 
women have taken a hand in this country during the last 
half-century they have not proved themselves to be too emo- 
tional, but clear-headed, capable, and strong, such women, 
for instance, as Lucretia Mott, Maria Weston Chapman, and 
Lucy Stone. Nobody attributed too much emotion to Flor- 
ence ~ pee ge: in the Crimea, or to Clara Barton in our 
own civil war. It may be said that these were exceptional 
persons; they were the natural leaders of their sex; butso were 

the men with whom they co-operated, and in whose presence 
they held their own. Even in the family, when the husband 
goes home with a heavy heart to announce bis failure in busi- 
ness and the seeming ruin of the household,is his wife usually 
too emotional to bear it, or does she give him strength? Once 
when the writer said to a veteran physician in such a case, 
** How splendidly she meets adversity!” he replied, briefly, 
** Women always do.” Not that there were not exceptions, 
but that this was his general experience. 
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And it is to be remembered, above all, that so far as wo- 
men are too emotional, it was not due, in the to their be- 
ing placed on a level with men, but to their being habitually 
su inate. The wily and managing have found tears 
their best weapon; the weak have found in them their se- 
curest refuge. The fiercer emotions also have been roused 
and played upon by men. Religious fanaticism, whether 
Catholic, Protestant, or whatever, usually begun in the 
pulpit; it is the Men who have preached, denounced, infu- 
riated. ‘They have been the leaders, women but the instru- 
ments. As wild Indian tribes set on their women to torture 
their captives, so will fierce fanatics arouse women to do 
their work, and then call them too emotional. It is reason- 
able to think that as equality develops, so will moderation 
and self-control. Pascal once said that if the nose of Cleo- 
patra had been a hair’s-breadth longer the fate of the world 
would have been altered. We are entering on a time, ap- 
parently, when there is to be some other basis of influence 
for women than a perfect feature. Those who have lived 
long enough to see the almost uniform substitution in our 
houses as the ideal of womanhood, of the serene and noble 
Venus of Milo for the trivial and meretricious Venus de 
Medici, must recognize a different standard as now set be- 
fore maidens and matrons. We cannot easily ~——_ the 
Venus of Milo as *‘ too emotional.” T. W. H. 


THE CONTAGION OF CHRISTMAS. 


EOPLE do not often dare talk of these things in print, 
but you do hear them in almost every house you enter, 
and in almost every car on which you ride—sighs and groans 
about Christmas, the heavy obligations it entails, the extrav- 
agance and folly cf it all. And this makes you remember for 
a little all the wise things you bave said to yourself ou some 
other Christmas that has gone, when you bad spent all your 
money and immersed yourself in debts, known it was fool- 
ish, promised not to do so again, and then discovered that 
you loved the mere giving so much that when this new 
Christmas had come every pain or sorrow of a past experi- 
ence was forgotten in the joy and beauty of a new opportu- 
nity. 

For nothing, if you think about it, nothing the whole year 
through, in any feast or festival we have in church or state, 
has so contagious a spirit pervading it as that which belongs 
to Christmas. And sometimes I think this must be because 
the meaning of it all lies in the giving of a gift—a gift 
with no tragedy belonging to it, no drama, as Easter had, to 
bring the tears before the eyes were opened. Nothing but 
pure joy at Christmas. 

Why, even Aunt Eleanor has succumbed, though she said 
she would not. She made my uncle, Major Clendcnnin, sit 
near her—she took Professor Prodger’s chair ; it was strange 
to see her there—while she gave him a list, and some of the 
new bank-notes she always has in that worn-out pocket- 
book of hers. So my uncle and I are going to-night after 
dinner to make her purchases. He likes this shopping at 
night in the holidays. The streets are so light and the peo- 
ple so happy. He is reading to Aunt Eleanor now down- 
stairs, while I am up here in Mrs. Van Twiller’s own room. 
It seems years since she left it. 

I am learning so much more about giving than I ever did 
before; but then so is everybody else. I know whole clubs 
of girls who have promised to give each other no presents, 
but to take the money they would have spent, and give a 
dinner or some good thing to the poor, When I hear of 
these things all my enthusiasm is fired, only I wish Miss 
Van Auken were here to talk about it. For 1 do not be- 
lieve in half that people say about presents. Ever so many 
believe that when they give them it should be with great 
discretion, as it were—presents, in other words, suited to the 
condition of the recipient. But if I were rich I would never 
do that. I would give to those poorer something so beauti 
ful it would make those who recejve it cateh their breath 
and believe that the days of fairy godmothers had really 
come back. I don’t mean I would give a washer-woman a 
blue satin chair, but I would give her something to stir her 
imagination, to rouse an ideal in her. 

And I don’t believe, either, that things really and truly 
beautiful in themselves are ever inappropriate anywhere. A 
picture never is, or even a bit of glass or pottery. Grad- 
ually ugly things would be swept away before them. That 
lovely Mathilda Wordsworth, who is so intimate with Mrs. 
Clyte, gives all her gifts that way. If she sends you a 
clothes- basket, the shape is always pretty, and it is set off 
with such a dainty ribbon on its handle that you have a 
sense of self-respect whenever you use it. And if she sends 
you a handkerchief, it is not like one you could afford your- 
self, one just to help your set out, but such a dainty pretty 
bit your life gains a kind of beauty by it. 

hen think, too, that giving ought to be less of a conscious 
effort, and people ought to forget what they give; and of 
course giving ought not be so injudicious that it fosters 
the self-esteem of some selfish little soul. 

One could talk on all day about giving. I like, too, to 
think of what some teachers tell us, that the highest of all is 
the giving on the inner side of things—the helpful thought, 
the sympathy that is not condolence but understanding. 
How I love that word! And the best way to be ready for 
that is to let the flame burn so steadily within us that all 
who come may get a light, without perhaps our knowing. 

On Christmas eve we are all going to carry gifts to the 

oorest twelve persons and places we have heard of in town. 

We have their names on a list. 





OUR PARIS 
ww tel Loe 


YOME lovely gowns were made in Paris for the tronsseau 
of the Princess Alix, now the Empress Alexandra Feo- 
dorovna. The Dowager Empress of Russia ordered for 
the Princess and her sister Ella, the Grand Duchess Serge, 
each two magnificent gowns exactly alike. Two of them 
were of white pressed velvet, with bolero of Oriental pearls, 
and the others of pale blue damask siJk trimmed with sable. 
A great quantity of jewels and laces were sent from Russia 
to Paris o special messenger, and the oe was as 
regal as ible, with a train entirely covered with silver 
embroidery incrusted with pearls and other precious stones. 
Fortunately violet and white are very soou admissible iu 
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Russian mourning, and the Empress will soon be able to 
wear some of her pretty things. Meanwhile twelve work- 
women, with an experienced forewoman, were sent to St. 
Petersburg immediately upon the Czar’s death, and several 
dozen mourning gowns were made at once. 

It is said that the Princess Alix was so simple in her tastes 
that it was very hard to make her realize the degree of mag- 
nificence necessary for the trousseau of the future Empress 
of all the Russias. We all know fromthe journal of her 
mother, the Princess Alice, what a free unfettered life was 
lived at the Darmstadt court. After her mother’s death 
the Princess was brought up by an English woman, Miss 
Orchard, who never left her, and has gone with her now to 
Russia. She and her sisters had English lessons from Miss 
Jackson, German from Friulein Textor, and French, Italian, 
drawing, painting, and all sorts of other lessons from vari- 
ous masters, including music from the Kapellmeister of the 
court, M. de Haan. The Princess Alix especially spent a 
great deal of time in England, and she goes in for all sorts 
of out-of-door things, including horseback riding and driv- 
ing a four-in-hand, which is her special delight. L can’t 
help hoping that the new Emperor and Empress will have 
lighter, happier lives than were those of the Czar and Czar- 
ina they succeed. ‘‘You are going back to your happy 
English home, and I to my Russian prison,” the Czar once 
said to the Prince of Wales, after they had all been having 
a jolly time together in Denmark. But the new Czar be 
gins well. And who knows what bright future may be in 
store for his reign? 

Perhaps it is partly owing to the death of the Czar, and 
partly owing to the death of the Comte de Paris, that black 
is so much worn this winter in Paris, and perhaps it is be- 
cause black is always so immensely practical, and at the 
saine time elegant. I must tell you that I saw a few days 
ago all the newest models in at least half a dozen of the 
swellest houses here, and did not see one gown that hadn’t a 
blouse front. Paquin still clings to those extraordinary 
skirts with “ circlets ” in the bottom, which I suppose must 
be sold to somebody, or they wouldn’t be made, but which 
I've never either seen on avy one myself or heard of any- 
body’s buying. The skirt that Parisians have finally settled 
down upon is from five and a half to seven and a half yards 
full for walking gowns, and a little fuller for evening dresses. 
Five and a half yards may be said to be the average for all 
ordinary gowns. ‘The stuff, without fulness, and as if stretch- 
ed over the hips, owing to the extreme bias of the seams, 
falls in an undulation growing larger and larger to the 
ground. The narrow Louis XV. front breadth is still seen, 
and the back falls generally in four godets. 

The blouse front with box - pleat is so universal that at 
Redfern’s I even saw the pleat simulated in sable. A dahlia- 
colored satin was trimmed with ermine, a tiny band of ermine 
with a fold of satin going down the front on each side, with 
the box-pleat in the centre. Madame Pigis’s gowns have 
often three box-pleats instead of one in the corsage. For 
instance, a changeable glacé silk in shades varying from 
mauve to aubergine had a corsage made with a yoke pointed 
on each side and very narrow in the middle, formed of em- 
broidery in lovely tones, with a good deal of gold in it, over 
white silk. This was edged with fur, and the lower part of 
the bodice was arranged in three very flat box-pleats falling 
in a blouse, with two small flat gold buttons between each 
one. The same style was lovely in thick-ribbed brown vel- 
veteen. Her crépons were, many of them, made with the 
three box - pleats straight down from the neck without a 
yoke, with what she calls crevets of mousseline de soie be- 
tween them. These are loose pleatings of mousscline de soie 
that fill the yawning void between the pleats, and peep out 
in a fascinating way. A black with coral-color was lovely. 
Another charming gown was the modéle fragolat, the skirt 
of moiré fantaixie—moiré dashed with almond-shaped petals 
of shining black. The sleeves, for which five and a hulf 
yards were used, were of the same material, while the main 
part of the corsage was a blouse of black mousseline de soie 
falling from a round yoke of pink velvet. What made the 
chic of the gown was a lovely open-work embroidery in gold 
filled in with wheels in all sorts of shades of pink pearls, 
and dotted here and there with great jet cabochons. It went 
up in a point in the front and back, and came down in two 
long curving points over the mousseline de soie again in 
front. This same blouse effect was repeated in evening 
gowns. The centre of the corsage was of soft chiffon 
draperies drooping like the more solid materials. 

At one of the first teas of the season, given a few days 
ago, I noticed how very much spangles were worn, especial 
ly spangles of emerald green or gold. Biluet seems to have 
gone by just a little, here. A changeable silk, changing 
from bronze to green, had the skirt and sleeves entirely 
covered with small gold spangles, while the main part of the 
corsage was of one of the new shades of—what shall I say? 
—dahlia, draped like a blouse, with strings of gold beads 
falling over it, and caught blouse fashion into the belt. An- 
other dress, of black silk, had the sleeves spangled with 
emerald paillettes, with the corsage trimmed with lace. With 
this was worn an odd hat—a toque of black velvet trimmed 
with nothing save an owl’s head, from which branched out 
numberless wings entirely made of glittering emerald span- 
gies on a foundation of black velvet. Another black gown had 
a drooping front of velvet découpé, with the cut-out edges em- 
broidered in jet. Still another was a short sort of basque- 
like affair coming a little below the hips, with fulness in the 
back, entirely covered with gold spangles, and opening in 
front over full lace jabots. 

A lovely corsage that I saw at Paquin’s was made of 
strings of emerald beads springing from emerald butterflies 
falling in a blouse over a chemisette of white gauze, with 
great puffed sleeves of the same thing. This same sort of 
gown we afterwards saw at the opera. The body, very dé- 
colleté, of black satin, was seemingly entirely made of em- 
erald paillettes, with lovely elbow sleeves of puffed gauze. 
The satin skirt was spangled in the same way, with dan- 
gling strings of beads tipped with odd ornaments falling on 
either side of the front. We went to Paquin’s, as well as 
Doucet’s, to look for ball gowns, but they said, as nobody 
was giving balls at present,they had nothing to show us but 
the summer models, which were tumbled and crushed. If 
we would come in in a week we should see lots of preity 
things. 

I’ve seen some pretty little theatre blouses lately. The 
latest, like everything else, are spangled. A charming litile 
affair was in pink crépe de chine, the front arranged in box- 
pleats with loose side pleats between, with the box-pleats 
spangled. The corsage was half décolleté, the upper part 
of lace, with mignonette-green velvet bands, finished with 
chouz, going over the shoulders, The sleeves were immense, 
and the draperies apparently sprang and fell from a soft 
rosette, like a rose, on the outside. Another was in old-blue 
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Liberty satin covered with bise lace. The sleeves were great 
uffs of cream-colored gauze, shirred into a narrow puff, 
ike a bracelet, at the elbow. In both the front and the 

back was a large cravat bow, springing from under the 

arms and tied at the bust, of white satin ribbon striped with 
black velvet. KatHarine De Forest. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 


ILVER-WARE is so cheap at present. and the prevail- 

ing designs are so simple, that gifts of it come within 
the range of modest purses. Plain silver is preferred to 
that with elaborate cecoration. Old Colonial styles are re- 
vived in severe, nearly straight forms, and the ornamenta 
tion is a slight border of engraving in preference to ré- 
poussé figures in relief, though not to the exclusion of the 
latier, which are always effective. Large services of table 
silver and special pieces are not to be noted here. But there 
are small téte-A-1éte sets reproducing styles distinctly Colo- 
nial, with a hand-engraved border on all the pieces, sold for 
$84, more than a third Jess than they would have cost for- 
merly; these include a tray and three pieces—teapot, cream- 
jug. and sugar-bow]. A larger set with a high slender 
coffee pot is $120. Single sets for black coffee have also 
four pieces, and cost $64. 

Bonbon-dishes, fruit-dishes, compotiers, and cake or bread 
trays are all made in formal quaint designs with a beaded 
band as their only ornament, except the owner's monogram. 
Salad-bowls are in true Colonial shape, simply decorated; a 
fork and spoon are in the case. Water-pitchers are of the 
plainest bright silver in juggy thick shapes with narrow 
border, those of large size costing $56 or more, while small 
jugs are $24. Silver sardine-boxes are made large enough 
to conceal the tin box in which the fishes are brought to 
the table, and retain any oil that may be spilled. An as- 
paragus set contains various pieces of silver, and others of 
glass—the bowl, the server, a dozen asparagus forks, and a 
sauce-boat of silver, with also cut-glass cruets for oil and 
vinegar. ‘These, with many other attractive things, are dis- 
played by the Gorham Manufacturing Company. 

Here also are shown low silver jardinigres, each holding a 
small growing palm, or else ferns, to be used for table dec- 
oration in preference to the large centre piece of flowers 
formerly seen. They are sold in pairs, but more often four 
are putechased—one to be placed near each corner of the 
table, or in a square on a round or oval table. The square- 
shaped jardiniéres are most often chosen. 

Tall slender vases for long-stemmed flowers—chrysanthe- 
mums or American Beauty roses—are favorite gifts this sea- 
son. When made of cut glass set in silver they cost about 
$15. There are also reproductions of old English vases in 
all gilt with silver festoons, and wreaths done in pierced 
work and furnished with a glass lining of a glowing red 
color. Similar pieces are made large enough to hold fruit, 
and others broad enough for small cakes. Some novel vases 
are of porcelains in gay colors—as in the Crown Derby, 
which is now decorated with flowers—on which silver is de- 
posited in most delicate designs in an open border around 
the mouth of the vase, and a cup at the foot, in which it 
rests. This silver application is familiar on articles of the 
dark rich Rookwood ware, but it is quite new to see it on 
the light-colored porcelains that many choose for drawing- 
rooms fitted up in pale tints. 

The chafing-dish in which housewives delight is of Co- 
lonial pattern. When made of solid silver it costs $100 and 
upward, those mounted on a bigh bronze stand being $300. 
A greater proportion of these dishes, however, are of less 
expensive plated silver made in the same simple designs 
seen in more costly silver dishes. 

All the numerous and pretty toilet articles for a lady's 
dressing-table, when made of silver, show something of the 
severe styles of the last century already described. When 
the shapes cannot be changed, as in brushes and hair-pin 
trays, the simple decoration of a border of beading shows 
the period from which they are copied. Other toilet sets 
that are very effective have the silver in dull French finish, 
and a graceful design of dogwood blossoms. Desk furnish- 
ing, and that of writing-tables, are also set forth in quaint 
silver ; one table of carved English oak for a physician’s 
office holds fifteen pieces of silver, each useful after its kind, 
and decorative as well. 

While the preference for silver in all these pretty trifles 
still exists, they are made in porcelain and in enamels as 
well. The clever silversmiths, observing this tendency, have 
at once mounted in silver and gilt all these porcelain acces- 
sories, so important to a fastidious woman or man. One 
enamelled and gilt toilet set in Puritan style represents a 
romance on its five or six pieces in subdued grays, instead 
of in the bizarre coloring so familiar. There are also odd- 
ly shaped tea-bells of Crown Derby or of Royal Worcester, 
which one is easily persuaded require a silver tray to rest 
upon. Long button-hooks may have enamelled handles, 
but the hook must be of silver Scent- bottles that are 
square jugs of porcelain require a silver-gilt top to com- 
plete them. Cloth-brushes, and hair-brushes with a comb 
mounted to match, are of the same combination. 

A gift specially for invalids or for those who like large 
bottles of smetling-salts is a huge bottle with silver-gilt 
enamel applied on the glass. The stopple of glass can be 
removed, and the aroma escapes through the open gilt top. 
Another novelty is a cologne-burner, which costs $10, and 
is a cut-glass bottle of good size for the perfume, with a sil- 
ver top. A wick like that of an ordinary lamp is inserted 
after the top is turned back on a hinge; and when lighted 
the perfume fills the room, giving a grateful fragrance to the 
invalid. An Empire cup for coffee is also an individual 
gift, in old Coalport, or in Crown Derby in the green shade 
so much seen in First Empire pieces. 

For cabinet pieces there are exquisite bits of translucent 
enamel mounted in gilt. These require to be placed before 
the light, that their coloring may be brought out, like that of 
stained-glass windows. Vases, trays, boxes,cups and saucers, 
are among these costly pieces. 

Among gifts for men, one of the most popular this season 
is a pair of English brushes for the hair, oval in shape, with- 
out handles, the back of silver, with a delicate engraved bor- 
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der, and the large monogram of the owner in the centre. 
Some are of the dull French finish, without even a beading 
on the edge, and these cost $18 the pair, as there is no charge 
for engraving the letters. Those with répoussé decoration 
are very effective, and cost $21. A shell comb mounted in 
silver to correspond will probably cost $8. To these may 
be added a cloth-brush with similar back, and still another 
brush with much softer bristles for smoothing hats. From 
#28 to $35 buys the entire set o% five pieces, and gives great 
variety of choice in designs. 


DOLLS. 


The sophisticated small girl of to-day makes a collection 
of dolls, not to play with, but to talk about. One little wo- 
man possesses thirty dolls, most of them dressed in the cos- 
tumes of the countries she has visited in her travels before 
reaching the mature age of seven years. Other simpler- 
minded children delight in the French dolls with bisque 
head and well-jointed body. Blondes with golden hair re- 
main the favorite, and are always pretty,even when they 
close their blue eyes. They are dressed in little frocks of 
Liberty silk or satin made with huge puffed sleeves that 
cannot be crushed, the toilette completed by a capeline in 
true French fashion. Accordion-pleated frocks of India 
silk are very effective on these little dollies. Only the most 
delicate tints are chosen for the gown and ca,« ‘ine, and the 
lace-trimmed garments are so well made that they can 
readily be put on and off. 

The dolls in ginghams are dear to many sweet little girls, 
as they are counterfeit presentments of themselves. The 
frocks are high in the neck, or with a guimpe of white 
muslin and a shirred muslin hat. The infant in arms still 
remains a favorite, with its long robe of white nainsook and 
baby cap of lace. Baby-boys share with girls the fancy for 
rag dolls, made so soft that they cannot hurt the child, the 
face painted in rather unique fashion, as but little artistic 
taste is developed in the small owners. Dolls with knitted 
costume represent a Spanish cavalier, a Dutch peasant with 
high head-dress, » Highlander in his kilt, or a wee midship- 
man. 


BOOKS OF ROMANCE AND ADVENTURE. 


OOKS are as various as life. There are the quiet books, 

made for hours of brooding beside the fire; the thought 
ful books, which we read with an interrogation at the end 
of every page, and which invite argument and discussion; 
the entertaining books, which have no object beyond the im 
mediate one of amusing and pleasing; and the instructive 
books, which never put off the air of the professor at his 
desk. People have their friends and favorites among books, 
us among their acquaintances, and partisanship is hotly 
waged over which are the better comrades and companions, 
the realistic or the romantic exponents of the literature of 
our period. 

In some moods we prefer one, in some another, type of 
book, but most of us are agreed in liking the style of story 
which has been made familiar by such writers as Parker, 
Weyman, and Conan Doyle. The last is wonderfully suc- 
cessful in throwing a vivid light on whatever historic 
group of events he chooses as his background. His style 
is dramatic, and the movement of his story rapid, almost 
breathless, while a strong virility characterizes his thought, 
and makes his narrative bold, eager, and graphic. On the 
stream of his current we float out of the nineteenth century, 
and, as in The White Company,' find ourselves presently in 
the days of the Black Prince, and in castles and camps, and 
scenes of confusion and tumult quite different from those 
which surround us in our daily experience. We enjoy the 
more by contrast the revival of the old romance. Let us 
take up this book and open at random for an example : 
‘*The Lady Tiphaine and her spouse sprang upon their 
steeds without setting feet to stirrup, and away they jingled 
down the white moonlit highway, with Sir Nigel at the 
lady’s bridle-arm, and Ford a spear’s-length Behind them.” 

The spear’s-length is a common measure for those knight- 
ly days of prowess and adventure, when a man could say 
of a woman: “‘ God, He knows that I am not worthy to be 
her humble servant. It is easy, lady, for a man to ride forth 
in the light of the day, and do his eee when all men have 
eyes for him. But in a woman's heart there is a strength 
and truth which asks no praise, and can but be known to 
him whose treasure it is.” 

The White Company is full of the jangle of spurs and the 
clink of crossing swords. It is a book of heroism, of cour- 
age, of brave struggle, and grim victory, and it is a book for 
both old and young, one to keep in the library, and pass 
from hand to hand, and talk about at the table when two 
or three of the family have regretfully arrived at the final 
page. 

A proof of Dr. Conan Doyle’s versatility is furnished 
when, laying down The White Company, we take up that 
thoroughly modern yovelette, The Parasite.’ This 1s a tale 
of hypnotism, carried to a legitimate and logical conclusion, 
and calculated to make the gentle reader fly from the hyp- 
notist as from the foul fiend himself, The Parasite, in the 
shape of a crippled and witchlike woman, who is a past 
mistress in this latest development of the black-art, creeps into 
a man’s brain, usurps possession of his will, makes him the 
sport of her wicked desires, and comes near wrecking the 
honor and happiness of his life and that of the sweet girl to 
whom he is betrothed. Though short, the story is strong, 
and hurries one on at Dr. Doyle’s usual galloping pace, and 
being especially a story of the hour, it will enlist a host of 
readers. 

Sea Yarns for Boys* must not be omitted when parents are 
choosing books for the Christmas stockings of wide-awake 
lads, who like adventure with a spice of danger, and have 
the taste for the sea which is born in most active boys. / 
collection of short stories, with illustrations to set the blood 
dancing in the veins, as in the picture facing page 46, when 
**Out came the whole family on the run, the King leading,” 
or in the very delightful one opposite page 118, wher a tall 
man is discovered mournfully wearing a dunce’s cap and 
perched on a stool, while a number of old fellows stand 
meekly in the presence of a stern little schoolmaster, some 
where near nine years old, and the legend is, ‘‘ Everybody 
has to go to school wot’s passed the age of twenty-one.” 
W. J. Henderson has not forgotten what boys clamor for, 
and he has satisfied their demands to the utmost in these 
tales ‘‘spun by an Old Salt.” M. E. 8. 


1 The White Company. By A. Conan Doyle. Illustrated. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

2 The Parayite. By A. Conan Doyle, Ulustrated. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

3 Sea Yarns for Boys. Spun by an Old Sait. By W. J. ienderson. 
Illustrated. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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The plain full skirt is 


\ YOUTHFUL model is of plissé mousseline de soie in 
j white mou lt over white silk 
el i The round décolleté waist is 


vith a narrow pleating 


bordered with a pleated ruche framing a garland of crimson 
roses without foliage Th drooping baby-sleeves are head 
ed by a shoulder-knot of ribbon to match the roses, stiffened 
with wire, and the waist is belted with the same ribbon, fast 
ening in a short jaunty bow at the back 

fulle is coming into favor again for ball gowns, in va 
I s pale evening tints as well as in white The gown 
illustrated is in pink. The pink silk foundation skirt is 
covered by an accordion-pleated one of tulle, and over this 


is a second pleated tulle skirt, open at the front, with draped 
revers of plain tulle turned back upon it, and caught on the 
hips with a cascade of narrow pink moiré ribbon loops 


The waist is cross draped at the front and back, forming a 
pointed ¢ elage, the folds entering a deep moiré girdle. 
The sleeves are drooping puffs headed by a shoulder-knot 
ind a moiré collar-band is worn high about the neck, with 


ON THE ROAD. 


[* a railroad train th 
ct of selfishness w 
n 


her day the writer noticed a little 
h unt rtunately is Only too com 


It was a few minutes before the train was to leave the 
station The ur was not crowded Here and there, all 
) both sides of the aisle, there were empty seats 


The morning wa ld and damp, and as the people came 
into the car and seated themselves, they were evidently 


quite glad to be comfortably settled for their journey 
Just before the train pulled out from the station a man 
came in, waiked down to the middle of the car, and seated 


un empty seat in front of a young lady, who was 
leaving back in the corner by the window reading a news 


himeelf 


Che air of the car or something evidently did not suit 
the new-comer, and he promptly turned and opened his 


window wide Ihe train just then began to move, and as 


it gathered headway, the draught from the window blew 
abou he newspaper in the lady 8s hand She folded: it up 
a little smaller and went on reading. In a minute or two 


Biit pul the pape 
around ber throat 

The man in the seat in front by this time was getting 
cold, but he did not close the window. He put his overcoat 
on. The young lady thew got up, gathered her things to 
gether, and changed her seat 


r down and buttoned up her coat closer 
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In a few minutes the train stopped at a way 
station and an elderly man got on, He made 
for the place the young lady had vacated, put 
the bag he was carrying in the rack overhead, 
and taking off his overcoat, laid it carefully 
over the back of the seat. Then he took out 
his newspaper, and was just about to unfold it, 
when he became aware of that cold draught 
from the open window. He looked cross for a 
moment, and then moved to the side of the seat 
next the aisle. But that did not do, so he put 
on his overcoat, and finally, with a gqod deal of 
unnecessary bustle and one or two inarticulate 
grunts, he changed bis seat. 

The next occupants of the seat were two wo- 
men. At first they were so busy talking that 
they did not notice the window, but as the writer 
was getting ready to leave the car, they too be- 
gan to fidget and to exchange indignant remarks 
in an undertone about the selfishness of the man 
in front. 

How they got out of it Ido not know. I hope 
they asked the selfish man to close the window. 
If they did, I have no doubt that he complied 
with the greatest cheerfulness. He probably 


expected to be told if he was annoying any one, 
but he had no right to put other people in the 
One always 


position to be obliged to tell him. 








Fig. 


For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Suppl 
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hesitates to say to another that he is making 
himself disagrecable. 

I remember a case in point in which this hesi- 
tation to speak cost very dearly. A young girl, 
not in particularly strong health, was coming 
from Philadelphia to New York to visit a friend 
On the car, which was crowded, the man in the 
seat in front opened the window. The young 
lady was travelling alone. She did not like, her 
self, to ask the man to close the window. She 
could not change her seat, so she foolishly sat 
and endured the annoyance. When she reached 
New York she was taken ill, and in a few days 
died of pneumonia. 

These things are always done thoughtlessly. 
The people who do them are accustomed to think 
of themselves first and of everybody else after 
wards. If their minds would reverse this order, 
they might make things right all around, and 
save a great deal of trouble. 

Our friend in the car who obliged so many 
people to change their seats might, if he had 
wished to sit by an open window, have taken 
one of the rear seats. They were both empty. 
There he could have had the window as wide 
open as he pleased with inconvenience to no- 
body. 
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2.—VELVETEEN CosTUME WITH CAPE 


The wheels of society would run much smooth 
er if there were a little more of that sort of 
thoughtfulness, 


TALK VS. CONVERSATION. 
Mos people like to talk, but few know how 
i to converse. It is one thing to detail va- 
rious happenings, to chat a little about the 
weather or the latest news in our immediate cir 
cle; it is another thing to discuss intelligently 
subjects of general interest, affairs of art or sci 
ence or literature,or the events which are making 
history. 

Not that we are to consider the matters of 
every-day life as beneath our attention. Not 
that we are to be stilted or overdignified in our 
intercourse with others, We need a little of the 
coin of small-talk for ordinary use. We certain 
ly want to show a sympathetic interest in the 
concerns of friends and relatives. We do not 
need to bore them with lengthy reminiscences, 
or with the narratives of our own exploits or 
sufferings. It is not essential to either their hap- 
piness or our own that they should have a full 
exposition of the state of our feelings upon each 
occasion of our lives. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
A LAST REMONSTRANCE 


FEXUE next day Lucian sent out letters inviting all the 
| cousins to meet at his house in Great College Street. He 
proposed, in fact, at this meeting to announce his name 
and parentage and his recognition by the Treasury 
The first to arrive was Ella. She, however, instead of 
going up stairs to the drawing-room, ventured into the 
study. where she found Lucian at his table. Before him 
were papers covered with figures 
You are going to proclaim yourself, I suppose ?” she 


said I thought to plead with you for the sake of your 
wife sut 1 won't, Your face is harder than ever. Well, 
we say in America, which is a very religious country, that 


the Lord sometimes breaks up hearts of stone. Perhaps 
He will break up yours.’ 

Lucian laughed scornfully. The girl placed the tips of 
her fingers the table and leaned over him. ‘‘ You 
laugh,” she said. ** You will not always laugh. Oh, Lu 
cian !’"—she drew her slender figure to its full height, which 
was not much; but her dark eyes—the Burley eyes—flashed, 
and she looked tall, as every woman does who is deeply 
moved—*' Cousin Lucian,” she burst out, ‘‘ 1 look at you 
and I wonder. 1 think of you and I wonder. You are a 
young man, your life before you.” What graybeard coun 
sellor could be wiser than this girl? ‘‘ All before you, 
repented. ‘ You've got a larger brain and a clearer eye 
than most—you might have become a man known even 
with us—even across the Atlantic—known to us; you have 
rot enough money to live upon; you have got a truly 
lovely wife, whom you treat with your English arrogant 
condescension—American women won't be treated that way 

and you throw it all away, everything, name and fame, 
gifts and talents, the calling to which the Lord called you, 


on 


she 


and your sweet and loving wife—you exchange these 
things—oh'! Good gracious! What could the Lord give 
you more precious ’ What is there, out of Heaven itself 


more precious ? Nothing—nothing—nothing ! You have 
bartered everything away for a senseless, useless, mischicv 
ous pile of papers that they value at millions of dollars 
Your life is done—finished—your course is run—because, 
masterful as you are, Cousin Lucian, without sympathy 
you can do nothing, and, except from your wife, you will 
get no sympathy. A common man, a small-brained man 
might do such a thing. But you—you—you—a man of 
science ’ 

It is because I am a man of science,” Lucian began 

It isn’t. Don’t deceive yourself. It is because you 
have wickedly received into your mind, and nursed and 
cherished, a Devil of Greed and Lust for Gold. You pre 
tend that you want the money for science—to make the 
world move faster. You can't; no man can make the 
world go faster. When the world is ready the man is sent 
—not before, You are sent into the world to be an officer in 
the army ; a corporal or a lieutenant at most, and you want 
to make yourself commander-in-chief.” 

‘*T think I hear the people going up stairs, 
fe ebly 
Let them go up stairs. 1 mean to say what I came to 
you will fail, Lucian. You are already a ruined man 
Dives can't work—he can’t—you can’t make a man more 
useless than by making him rich. Oh! When will the 
churches recognize this? Well”—she sighed, paused, and 
sat down—‘‘T have nearly done—I have nearly said what 
was put into my head to say. You have been tempted; you 
have fallen; you are blinded, so that you cannot see the sin 
and the shame of it. You are deaf, so that you cannot hear 
the warnings of it; and you are stupid, so that you cannot 
understand how much happier is the life you are throwing 
away than the life you desire. It is the way of all tempta- 
tion,” added this woman of vast experience. ‘‘ Those who 
fall are blinded and deafened and stupefied, so that they 
only see one side of it—the side which attracts, and not all 
the other sides which threaten.” 

Have you nearly finished?” 

‘* How shall a rich man enter into the kingdom of Hea 
ven?” she asked. ‘‘Oh! I mean what ought to be your 
kingdom—not the kingdom with silver spoons and a car 
riage in it. He cannot, Lucian. You have thrown away 
the kingdom of Heaven! What a thing—oh! whata thing 
—to throw away! And Margaret thrown away with it! 
What a binco—ch ! what a thing—to throw away!” 

So she left him—and went up stairs. 


” said Lucian 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
A FAMILY COUNCIL 


Tue cousins were already assembled when Ella entered 
the drawing-room. The New Zealand branch, consisting of 
Sir John, the Rev. Herbert, and the five girls, were all gath- 
ered together at one of the windows. Lady Burleigh was 
no! present. She was one of those pbReceghers who would 
rather begin a brand-new family than be connected with the 
finest old family possible, if coupled with the condition of 
wading back to it through generations of mud in the gutter 
Therefore, she put the famous genealogy in a drawer, being 
persuaded, in her own mind, that poverty, and nothing 
else, had drawn her father-in-law, as it had drawn her own 
father, to New Zealand as an early settler. And she cared 
nothing about the early or aboriginal Burleys. and felt no 
manner of interest in the illustrious progenitors, and took no 
pride even in John of Gaunt. Therefore she declined to 
attend at this family gathering. Their branch was repre 
sented by seven instead of eight, and out of seven six came 
full of anxiety, aud even terror. For the House of Burley 
was like an ancient museum, full of secrets, any of which 
might be revealed at any moment. However, they came 
prepared—the father for the sake of the daughters, and the 
daugliters for the sake of the father, to rally round the 
genealogy and to stand firm by the sugar-baker if anything 
should be said concerning Charles the convict. 

Sitting by the fireside was the old woman, Lucinda Avery. 
But it was afternoon, and the chair was comfortable, and she 
had fallen fast asleep. ‘‘Hush—sh!"” whispered the girls 

Do not wake her up. Let the poor thing rest.” 


* Copyright, 1804, by Walter Besant.—Begon in Hanrer’s Bazan 
No. 2, Vol. XXVII 
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They ran to shake hands with Elia. But their smiles 
were anxious. ‘She is asleep,” they whispered. 

“Goodness keep her asleep!” was the prayer that Ella 
breathed. 

Clarence, with his friend and legal adviser, stood at an- 
other window. The completed claim had been sent in. 
There could be no dispute upon the facts. What did this 
gathering mean? The assembled company, he surmised, 
were cousins—claimants, like himself. But they were not 
descendants of the second son. 

* It means compromise,” his partner whispered. 
know why or how ; but that’s what I think it means. 
wait a bit, Clary, and listen.” 

They all waited in silent expectancy for two or three min- 
utes, when Lucian entered the room, accompanied by an 
elderly gentleman, bearing papers. 

“That's Mr. Nicholson,” whispered the poet, surprised. 
“Firm of Nicholson, Revett, & Finch, Lincoln's Inn Fields ; 
most respectable firm. I knew them when I was in my ar- 
ticles. ‘They mean compromise ; I'm certain of it. We will 
hear what they propose ; don't let us secept too readily. I 
wonder who Dr. Calvert is?—I wish I knew.” 

Mr. Nicholson drew a chair to the table. The audience 
all sat down. Lucian stood beside his lawyer. 

**I have invited you here this afternoon,” he began, ‘* be- 
cause you are all interested, as actual or possible claimants 
to the Burley estates, in the announcement I have to make. 
It is better that you should learn the truth in this way than 
from the papers, which will certainly publish the fact as 
soon as it gets abroad.” 

‘I don't like the look of this,” the partner whispered. 
“It’s a bad beginning.” He rose and obdveantd the house. 
‘Before we go any further,” he said, ‘‘ I should like to ask, 
as Mr. Clarence Burghley’s legal adviser — Mr. Nicholson 
may perhaps remember me when I was articled to his neigh- 
bors”"—Mr. Nicholson bowed. ‘I should like to ask, if I 
may—it is a very simple question—by what authority Dr. 
Calvert calls together the representatives of the Burley 
family, what locus standi he has in the business, and what 
right he has to interfere at all?” 

‘It is a perfectly legitimate question,” Mr. Nicholson re- 
ylied. ‘* You all have a right to be satisfied on this point. 
Sew, if you will let us go on our own way, I promise that 
the question shall be answered in two or three minutes. 
Will you, please, meanwhile accept my assurance that Dr. 
Calvert has the best right possible to call you together ?” 

‘I don’t like it,” the partner whispered — “* r don’t like 
it at all.” 

Sir John got up, looking responsible and dignified. 

*‘On that assurance,” he said, ‘I think we may safely 
proceed. But as far as my own party are concerned, we 
are here—although invited by Dr. Calvert—on what may 
perhaps be considered false pretences. Because we cannot 
claim the estates or any portion of them unless the whole of 
the branch represented by the man commonly called the 
Westminster Miser, with his descendants, is extinct, and I 
believe that some present are his grandchildren. My con- 
nection with the family goes back to a brother of the West- 
minster Miser.” 

The girls breathed hard and looked round at the old wo- 
man in the chair. Thank Heaven, she was still asleep, her 
head comfortably settled down upon her chest. 

‘I understood, Sir John, when you saw me,” 
began 

“Yes; that is true. It then seemed likely—even almost 
certain—from a remarkable coincidence of names and dates, 
and the resemblance of my children and myself to the por- 
traits in that room, that my father was Charles Calvert Bur- 
ley, third son of the Westminster Miser. It has now been 
ascertained, however, without a doubt, that we are descended 
from his uncle, one Joshua Calvert Burley. His son, also 
called Charles, was born in the same year as the other 
Charles, who appears—alem—to have borne an indifferent 
character; some of you know, I dare say, the principal in- 
cident in his deplorable career. In losing him as a parent, 
however, we lose our claim to this estate. So that if the an 
nouncement we are about to hear refers to the succession, 
we are only interested as far-off cousins ; that is to say, we 
are not claimants.” 

Sir John sat wiping his forehead, unable to repress an un 
accountable anxiety. The girls whispered to each other, and 
then to their father, who nodded his head and got up aguin. 

‘I think,” be said, ‘that as this announcement ck arly 
concerns the succession, we had better withdraw. To stay 
longer would be to invade the confidences of a—a—a closer 
family circle.” 

‘No, Sir John,” said Lucian, “please do not go. Nothing 
is going to be said that will affect you at all— nothing. 
Your name will not be mentioned, I assure you; or the 
names of any one connected with you.” Did he mean any- 
thing? Did he know—this terrible and mysterious physi- 
cian, who seemed to know the whole history of the family? 
“Pray, Sir John, oblige me by waiting this out.” 

Sir Jobn sat down. The girls looked round again to see 
if the old lady was still asleep. 

Lucian continued. 

‘The heirs of the Burley estates would be, first, the de- 
scendants of John Burley’s brothers and sisters. There 
were four brothers and one sister. I will show you who 
these descendants are, beginning with the youngest, James—” 

‘*My grandfather,” said Ella, as calmly as if she had the 
marriage certificate in her pocket, but with a red spot on 
either cheek. The eager girls lowered their eyes, a sign 
of sympathy as well as of knowledge. 

‘Yes, your grandfather. James became an attorney. 
He emigrated to America, and settled in a town called 
Tewksbury.” 

** Mass.,” said Ella. 

“In Massachusetts. There he married—” 

** No,” Ella interrupted, ‘‘ he did not marry in America.” 

** Then he married here. He had two children, namely, a 
son, whose only child, Miss E}la Burley, is here with us, and 
a daughter, Lucinda, unmarried, who is now in England. 
The ladies came over to claim the estates.” 

“We are no longer claimants,” Ella explained. 


“TIT don't 
We'll 


Lucian 


ad We 


have not been able to find the register of my grandfather's 
marriage, and without that we have no case, it appears.” 

“You will find in a few moments that it would not help 
you.” 
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“ Clary—I don’t like it,” whispered the partner. “It looks 
worse and worse. He's too cool and methodical by half. 
There's something up his sleeve.” 

“The next son, Charles, came to grief. I believe you all 
know what became of him. He has left no descendants— 
at least—none are claimants. We then eome to the daugh- 
ter—lucinda—who, like her brothers, ran away from home. 
She married a certain Frederick Avery, at one time captain 
in an ee - regiment. The man appears to have been a 
prodigal. He fell into debt, and ended his days in the Fleet 
prison, leaving his wife destitute. Her history is sad, and 
extremely discreditable to the memory of the late John 
Burley. The man of millions refused to give his sister a 
farthing—or to render her any assistance. This unfortunate 
woman had to make a wretched livelihood by doing the 
roughest and most poorly paid kinds of needle-work. We 
found this lady's neg Save oly now herself an old woman, 
in the Marylebone Workhouse. Her case is quite clearly 
established by the letters and papers which she has pre- 
served. So far, therefore, this poor old pauper, ignorant 
and humble, is the only claimant to all these millions. Lu- 
cinda Avery, your cousin, is sitting with us. She seems to 
be asleep, and does not know that we are talking of her.” 

A shiver and a rapid drawing of the breath from the five 
New Zealand girls followed this s h, because Lucinda at 
that moment lifted her head, straightened her back, opened 
her eyes, and looked round. Then she made as if she would 
rise, and her lips parted, and the girls caught each other by 
the hand and blanched with terror. 

But Lucian motioned her to sit down—and the old woman 
obeyed; and she closed her eyes again, and, to all appear- 
ances, went to sleep. 

** The next branch,” Lucian continued, ‘‘is that of Henry 
—the second son. His grandson, Mr. Clarence Burghley, 
is here to-day. The connection, I understand, has been fully 
made out.” 

* Point by point. 


Fully established,” said the partner. 

I do not dispute the connection. I am perfectly willing 
to acknowledge that our cousin is the undoubted grandson 
of Henry Calvert Burghley.” 

** Our cousin ?” asked Clarence. ‘‘ Your cousin?” 

Mr. Nicholson raised his hand as one who prays for 
patience 

“This connection established, there remain, therefore, 
only Mr. Clarence Burghley and that poor old lady asleep in 
the chair.” 

**Don’t wake her,” murmured all the girls. 

‘I will not. Let her sleep and rest. But there is the 
eldest branch—the son of John Burley, the money-lender, 
and since the announcement about to be made to you is the 
real purpose for which you have been called together, I will 
ask Mr. Nicholson, of the house of Nicholson, Revett & Finch, 
to make that announcement for me.” 

He sat down, and Mr. Nicholson rose. ‘‘ Lust June, the 
day before Mr. John Burley died, there died at the age of 
fifty-five my life-long friend, my old school-fellow, John 
Calvert, as he was known to the world, civi) engineer. I 
had in my possession all his papers—I had been in his confi- 
dence ever since the day when—we were boys at the time— 
he refused to remain with his father any longer, and ran 
away from home. He had nothing but a watch and chain 
that his mother had given him, with a little hoard of a few 
pounds which she placed in his hands on her death-bed. I 
had, I say, all the papers. Those which were necessary for 
our purposes I have placed in the hands of the Treasury. 
For John Calvert's real name was John Calvert Burley, and 
this gentleman ”—he laid his hand upon Lucian’s shoulder— 
‘*is the only son. Therefore he is the sole heir to the whole 
of the Burley Estates !” 

Ella groaned aloud, thinking of Margaret. 
moment she hoped that he would not do it. 
it—he had sent away his wife. 

Sir Johu laughed pleasantly: ‘‘I congratulate Dr. Calvert 
—or Dr. Burley, whichever you may prefer to be called.” 

**We must all rejoice,” said Herbert, ‘‘that the right 
man has been found. Speaking for myself, I confess that 
I have had dreams — for the sake of the Church. But it is 
ordered otherwise.” 

“Take it quiet, Clary,” whispered the partner — ‘‘ take 
it quiet.” 

* Sir,” cried Clarence, with flaming cheek, ‘‘ this must be 
proved. I shall dispute every point of the assertion. It 
shall be proved in a court of law.” 

“The Treasury,” Mr. Nicholson said, quietly, “‘ have 
admitted the proofs. The rest is only a matter of necessary 
delay. Not only is Dr. Calvert the heir, but he is the ac- 
knowledged heir. Of course, it is open to any one to bring 
an action, if he is so minded and so advised.” 

“How is it, I should like to know, that you have only 
just found out the fact?” 

“Dr. Calvert has known the fact since the death of his 
father. The reasons why he did not immediately come for- 
ward are doubtless satisfactory to himself.” 

‘That, my cousins,” Luciun concluded, ‘‘is all that I 
have to say. I am myself the sole heir. Still, if any of 
you think that you are in any way entitled to any pari of 
the estate, you will advance your claim in the proper way. 
Sir John, may I ask if you think yourself—” 

‘‘No, no, certainly not. We descend from the higher 
branch.” 

Again the girls looked at the woman who slumbered. 
No sleep was ever more opportune or more gratefully re- 
ceived. 

“ Very well, then. Your daughters, Sir John ?” 

They all shook their heads. 

**Cousin Ella, I look to you.” 

** Lucian, I would not touch a farthing, even if I had my 
grandfather’s marriage certificate in my hand.” 

“Then, Mr. Clarence Burghley, what do you think?’ 

‘*Let me speak for him ;” the partner rose and spoke 
with some dignity. ‘My friend and client,” he said, ‘* is 
naturally much astonished, not only at this unexpected 
news, but at the treatment he has received. You remem- 
ber, Dr. Calvert, that he called upon you ; that he explain- 
ed who he was and why he came. You received him, 
showed him these portraits, and gave him a letter which 
was valuable in completing our chain of evidence. You 
did not tell him, as you should have done, that you were 
yourself the grandson and heir. You allowed him to go 


Up to the last 
He had done 
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away, his brain fired with the thought that this vast inher- 
itance would be his. Can any one wonder that the anxiety 
has prevented him from doing anything at all? He has 
lost, not only months of work, but has suffered detriment 
—great injury—to his professional reputation as an actor 
and entertainer. Cruel suspense, anxious nights, laborious 
research for months, and all caused by your silence, Dr. 
Calvert. Under these circumstances, I submit —in the 
presence of Mr. Nicholson, a gentleman of the highest 
standing in the profession—that compensation—substantial 
compensation—is due to Mr. Clarence Burghley.” 

‘You may leave your case in Mr. Nicholson’s hands,” 
said Luciar, coldly. He looked round the room. ‘M 
cousins,” he said, ‘‘ let us part, if we can, amicably. There 
are the portraits Of your ancestors. If you wish, I will 
present to each the portrait of his grandfather. Sir John, 
behind you is a portrait of—of—it is said to be—your great- 
grandfather Joshua’”—but he knew very well that Joshua 
had died at the age of two, and that this was some other 
cousin. ‘ Will you accept him and take him away?” 

*Oh!” cried the girls, “‘ that will be delightful!” They 
clapped their hands with simulated joy, but gently, so as 
not to awaken the family historiographer. But their eyes 
rested on the portrait of Charles the convict, Charles of 
Australia, Charles the carly settler, the handsome Charles— 
so like their brother Herbert, and both so like the religious 
maniac, their great-great-grandfather. 

Lucian took the picture from its nail, and gave it to Sir 
John, who placed it beside his chair. 

“I hear,” Lucian addressed Herbert, ‘that you have 
professed a desire to be descended from a criminal.” The 
girls dropped their heads and blushed. ‘‘It is a strange 
taste in ancestors—" 

**I would be as one of the lowest and meanest of my peo- 
ple,” said Herbert, hotly. 

“Quite so, Your sisters, I believe, have no such ambi- 
tion. However, I can gratify you in even this respect. 
Here "—he pointed to the man who was transported beyond 
seas—‘‘is your grandfather's first cousin, who wasa forger 
and a convict. He is, therefore, your first cousin twice re- 
moved. You can boast about this noble connection among 
your people. The more they can drag you down to their 
own level the better they will be pleased, no doubt. If 
you are not satisfied, I can give you another criminal—the 
family is happily rich in malefactors, The man whose por- 
trait is here was actually hanged at Tyburn Tree. You are 
connected with quite a group of criminals, It ought to 
make you proutl and happy.” 

At the moment Herbert found nothing to say by way of 
repartee or proper rejoinder. An hour or two afterwards— 
a thing which often happens—he remembered what, as a 
faithful assistant priest, he ought to have said. 

Then Lucian turned to Ella. ‘ Would you like the por- 
trait of your grandfather, Ella ?” 

**No, Cousin Lucian. Aunt Lucinda has a miniature of 
him. I am quite satisfied with his American face. You 
may keep this.” 

He turned to Clarence. ‘‘And you?” he asked, “ would 
you like to take this portrait of your grandfather?” 

** No,” said Clarence, sullenly. ‘‘I only wanted to use 
the portrait for the sake of the connection. It’s a vile daub, 
and I’ve got his picture in character. Keep it—if you like. 
It's no worse as a painting than all the rest. Keep it. The 
thing is only fit to decorate a room like this.” 

He left the room without dignity or any attempt to con- 
ceal the crushing nature of the disappointment. He was 
bent under it—his head hung down: he was pitiable to look 
upon. 

“Well,” said Sir John, ‘since we expect nothing, we are 
not disappointed. Herbert, are you going my way?" 

We are going to stay a few minutes,” said the girls. 
They staid to talk with Ella. 

Lucian went down-stairs with Mr. Nicholson. 
cil was concluded 

** Cousin,” said Lucy, the eldest—*‘ cousin in misfortune, 
are you going back to America?” 

**No, we cannot, because we have no money for our pas 
sage, and nothing to live upon when we get there. Marga- 
ret is trying to get me something to do in England.” 

‘“Come out to New Zealand with us. We are going back 
very soon now—the sooner the better. We are the richer 
for our visit home by—that history which you have heard; 
you are richer by your history. Come out with us. We 
will find you something —a lover, perhaps, if you want one 
—or a place, perhaps—you look clever—" 

‘“‘T will go out to you, cousins, if I cannot find anything 
here. But I shall stay with Margaret, if 1can, Poor Mar- 
garet! Oh, there is a curse upon this horrible, hateful, 
«treadful inheritance! Ruin and destruction that old man 
brought with him to whomsoever he approached—” 

At this moment the old woman in the easy-chair opened 
her eyes. She looked carefully round the room, and then 
stood up, meekly folding her hands. 

“The gentlemen are gone,” she said. ‘Sir John and my 
uncle Henry's grandson and the others—only us left by our- 
Mrs. Calvert says that those talk least who know 


The coun- 


selves. “ ; 
most. Deary me! I knew everything all the time. But, 
no; I wouldn't speak. I pretended to be asleep. Oh! I 


could have told every body—” 

‘We are very much obliged to you for keeping asleep.” 

“Oh! I know my duty,” she replied. ‘I’m a Burley, 
too, by mother’s side. Do you think I would say a word 
to bring down the Burley pride or spoil a joyful day when 
all the Burleys met together? With us women left behind, 
it doesn’t matter what we say.” 

**Not—so much—not quite—so much,” replied Lucy, the 
eldest 

“Daughters of Sir John Burleigh!” she said. ‘“ Grand- 
daughters of Charles—my mother’s brother—who was un- 
fortunate, and was transported to Australia and escaped, 
and came back again, and went out to New Zealand. And 
grand-daughter of James, too—my mother’s youngest bro- 
ther—who ran away with his master’s wife. Oh yes! It’s 
beautiful to see you, and to be asked to sit down with you, 
and to remember all about you. I wish my mother had lived 
to see you—such fine young ladies. And I hope, I do, that 
you will find good husbands, that you'll be more fortunate 
than your grandfathers. They were too high-spirited, mo- 
ther always said. We have been an unfortunate family, she 
used to say, but never anything ever mean about us. Al- 
ways high minded, and always money in the family.” — 

Ella heaved a profound sigh. ‘‘ Now that one hears it for 
the second time,” she said, addressing her cousins, “it doesn’t 
hurt quite so much, does it? Perhaps not quite so dread- 
ful as at first?” : 

“It hurts enough to make us feel it all our lives,” said 
Lucy, the eldest. “‘ But, there—it matters nothing so long 
as the pater doesn’t know it. Oh! my dears, so long as that 
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dear old man never finds it out or sus’ it, what does it 
matter if we suffer under this knowledge? We will go 
home, and carry with us the humbugging genealogy, and 
talk about it as if we believed it, and even pride ourselves, 
and stick out our chins on account of that grand old fraud, 
Jolin of Gaunt—time-honored Lancaster.” 


(ro se conrinuED.) 


WILLIE. 


H* was a small boy, six years old, and very Jame. I got 
to know him at the Passavant Hospital in Milwaukee, 
where he was a free patient. Oddly enough, the date re- 
mains in my cagpen: It was the Fourth of July, a terribly 
hot day outside, and I can recall how airy, cool, and shady 
the hospital corridors seemed in contrast, and how the clean 
odor of iodoform seemed to pervade the place. 

I was walking down the hall that day, about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, when suddenly I heard a childish treble, 
with a pathetic tremble in it, exclaim, ‘‘ Dot man vas a liar!” 
Looking to see where the voice came from, I saw a very 
small boy perched in a deep window-seat, hugging a dimin- 
utive pair of crutches to his middle, and craning his neck to 

et a glimpse of the street. Through the half-open window 

could hear the music of street bands and the sounds of 
revelry by broad daylight, for the Knights of Pythias were 
parading that day. 

The very small boy’s tone was so forlorn that I paused 
beside him, saying: ‘‘ Bless me! what's your name, little 
boy? And what has the man done to be called a liar?” 

*“My name is Willie,” came the answer, quickly; ‘‘an’ I 
don't mind if dey tell me I can’t see percessions, but I do 
mind if dey tell me I can see ’em,when I can’t, from any 
windows in dis hospital.” 

It was an ugly, wide little German face that looked, all 
tear-stained, up at me, with nothing really pretty about it, 
and while I felt very sympathetic over his view of matters, 
and told him so, I started down the corridor to call upon the 
invalid friend whom I had come to see. But the thought of 
that litle, ugly, mournful face was with me, and the resent- 
ment in his voice lingered in my mind, and I said to myself: 
“That poor baby ought to be taken to see the procession. 
It is dreadfully hot, and I hate the bother of it, but it is bet- 
ter for me to have a sun headache than that that poor little 
chap should lose all his faith in human nature. It is the lie 
that was told him he is grieving over more than the loss of 
a sight of the procession.” So I popped my head into my 
friend’s door only to find her sleeping, and without more 
consideration I turned back to find my small acquaintance 
still perched upon the window-seat, still hugging his crutch- 
es, and still talking forlornly to himself. 

It made me feel as if we should probably find cool 
breezes dawn town, and that strect cars would be a most 
aristocratic mode of conveyance, to see the way the unshed 
tears disappeared from Willie’s eyes; his pale cheeks flushed 
as he almost flung himself onto his little crutches and 
stumped off to gain ‘‘ Sister Martha's” permission to go to 
see the procession. 

Such a shining face, such clean hands, and such a bright 
red shirt as joined me in a few moments, with the eager 
message, ‘‘ Sister Marta, she say, I tank you!” 

That was the beginning of our friendship, for after that 
day little Willie believed implicitly in at least one person. 
I saw him daily for a number of weeks, and the friend 
whose illness called me often to her bedside got fond of him 
too, and together we greatly evjoyed his quaint sayings and 
comically grown-up view of life. He, poor little boy, en- 
joyed the tidbits from the invalid’s tray with a heartiness 
that was sometimes almost pathetic, so suggestive was it of 
the few tidbits that had come to his lot. 

When at last, my friend being on the road to recovery, I 
went back to my owh home, I at once told my mother about 
Willie, and to my delight she suggested that he should come 
to us for a week’s visit. 

So we sent him a ticket and met him at the station, and 
he was soon installed in our household. He had a wonder- 
ful degree of adaptiveness, and despite the fact that bis sur- 
roundings were quile other than those he had been accus- 
tomed to, he made few remarks and no mistakes. Often 
his eyes would open very wide and his cheeks grow pink 
with wonder, but his instincts were excellent, and he would 
say never a word. Finger-bowls were a revelation to him, 
and after he had learned their use he would wait patiently, 
even when declining the dessert, for the joy of using one. 
I remember the first time he saw a pair of sugar-tongs, for 
after watching the company around the table, when his turn 
came he picked up his lump of sugar with them most care- 
fully and beaming a smile upon the company, he said, very 
softly, ‘‘ But fingers do just as well!” 

He was to have staid only a week, but when he had 
been with us about five days, he was on the veranda one 
afternoon with my mother, when suddenly, looking at her, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘My! but you're pretty, and your eyes shine 
like de stars.” Very diplomatic for a six-year old, we thought 
it, and someway after that speech his visit was lengthened 
until eight weeks had passed before we sent him back to 
the hospital—‘‘ horspitle” he used to pronounce it. 

He and my mother used to breakfast together every morn- 
ing, and they had long intimate talks on all sorts of subjects. 
One day he said to her, 

‘‘De rich peoples take all from de poor peoples, and der 
is nothing left for de poor peoples.” 

‘“Why. Willie,” said my mother, ‘‘who told you that? 
Surely Sister Martha never said that to you.” 

No,” answered Willie—‘‘ no; it stood in de newspaper. 
I heard ’em read it out at de horspitle; but you know all 
dat stands in de newspaper is not true.” 

A remark my mother could not refute, 

Another time he said, ‘‘ Sister Marta she say de rich peo- 
ples do all dey know how for de poor peoples, but I tink dey 
don’t know.” 

The poor wee fellow was evidently floundering about in 
social problems in a blind manner not unlike some of his 
elders. 

As I have said, Willie thought my mother very pretty, 
and one day I asked him, rather indiscreetly, if his mother 
was pretty. 

“No,” he answered, bravely—‘“‘ no; she’s not pretty. Why, 
she’s just a common farmer woman, but” —here a smile 
beamed forth—‘‘she’s mine moder.” 

He had, nevertheless, a funny comprehension and appreci- 
ation of social position and social differences, for he abso- 
lutely refused to dine with our servants, being, as he put it, 
‘‘upstairs company,” and he would wait hungry a long hour 
for his breakfast rather than eat it without my mother. 

It was quite wonderful what a daily bath and pretty clothes 
did for the child in a few short weeks, and he was really 
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dressed like a little prince, for our friends, with 
ness, contributed to his need from their plenty, 
back to the hospital in very fine feathers. 

Willie’s little mind was very active, and he was very apt 
at quotation, applying all bis nursery rhymes in both German 
and English to the ordinary events of life in a very pertinent 
fashion. For instance, driving one day iu the country, our 
horses scattered a flock of wandering hens, and the boy 
shouted at once, 


“Widde widde wenne heiszt mein Puthenne.” 


And again, overhearing some one say it was about to rain, 
he murmured: 


“ Doctor Foster went to Gloucester 
All in a shower of rain, 
He stepped in a puddle up to his middle, 
again.” 


r kind- 
he went 


And never went there 


For so small a boy he could follow out a definite se- 
quence of ideas quite remarkably. : 

I heard one evening a sound of whimpering and crying 
from Willie’s bedroom, and went in to find him in the 
depths of woe because he kept having horrid thoughts of 
lions, tigers, snakes, and bad elves, and he was feeling very 
frightened and unhappy in consequence. I talked to him a 
bit, wergts J him, and ended with advising him to think of 
pleasant things, reminding bim of a book of photographs of 
the Dresden Gallery we had been looking at together that 
evening. 

“Oh aah he answered; ‘‘I will try to tink of pleasant 
tings. I'll tink of what a good boy I is; I'll tink of God 
and the angels, and you and Miss Jenny.” 

You see, the dear grateful little heart was classing us with 
the highest he knew, and so saying he turned contentedly 
ou his pillow and went to sleep. Mary Farrcut.p. 


MUSIC. 


T was characteristic of Mr. Walter Damrosclhi’s tact and 
fine spirit of reverence to open the second rehearsal and 
concert of the Symphony Society, December 7th and 8th, 
with the melodious Ocean Symphony, in memory of the 
reat Russian pianist and composer, Auton Rubinstein. 
his beautiful work, so richly descriptive of the power and 
mystery of the ocean in all its*-varying moods, was iuter- 
preted by Mr. Damrosch and his forces with responsive 
sympathy. It is pleasant to record a performance at once 
impressive and harmonious in its results. The soloist, M. 
Eugéne Ysaye, was heard in the Bach Concerto No. 2, 
for violin and orchestra, and in a Theme and Variations, 
composed for Sarasate by the eminent violinist, Dr. Joachim. 
The latter composition is solidly based, and its treatment 
shows fine masterly touches which place it above the ordi- 
nary concert piece, though it aims at a mere exposition of 
— effects, massing its technical difficulties to that 
end. 

M. Ysaye’s rendering was brilliant, and this fine artist's ex- 
traordinary subjectivity impresses itself with fresh and con- 
vincing power at every hearing. He added a Bach bourrée 
on being recalled after his second number, and carried his 
audience to the extreme limits of enthusiasm by his aston- 
ishing breadth and vigor. The excerpt from Tristan and 
Isolde, arranged for orchestra by Walter Damrosch, and en- 
titled ** Liebesnacht,” is doubly reminiscent from the fact 
that the wonderful love duet is founded on Wagner's ‘‘ Tritu- 
me,” a sketch familiar to those who frequent high-class 
concerts. Needless to say, it was received with affectionate 
interest. The last number of the programme—the prelude 
to Humperdink’s new opera, Hansel und Gretel—possesses 
color and originality, though it seems overweighited by a 
treatment too Wagnerian for the fantastic simplicity of a 
fairy tale in the Grimm collection, the subject of its book. 
Humperdink is a professor of the Frankfort Conservatory, 
and has been identified with the Bayreuth festivals. He bas 
met with remarkable success in regard to his opera, which is 
the rage in Germany, and which will soon be produced at 
the Opéra Comique in Paris, and by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany in London. G. W. 





Tue mail of Borrough Valley, a remote neighborhood 
about fifty miles north of Fresno, California, is carried. by 
Minerva Eversoll, a seventeen-year-old Italian girl. The 
hard work and small pay connected with the position have 
so diseouraged the men who have undertaken the work that 
they have always givev it up in disgust, but Miss Eversoll 
travels through the wilderness in a wagon or on horseback 
twice a week, and says she enjoys it. 

—Mrs. Robert Garrett has what is probably the finest 
poultry-house in this country. It is at her husband's coun- 
try place, ‘‘ Uplands,” and all the buildings have been con- 
structed under the personal direction of Mrs. Garrett, who 
prepared herself for the work by diligent study. The poul- 
try-house is 250 feet long, with three turrets. Under this 
one roof are brooding - pens, ‘‘brooders” for artificially 
hatched chickens, a library of poultry lilerature, a feed-room, 
and a pigeon loft. The incubators are in a separate build- 
ing of brick, and the main poultry-house is of wood with cem- 
ent floors. The whole establishment cost over $8000. 

—Miss Morrison, the San Francisco girl who was recently 
graduated from the medical department of the University 
of California with the highest honors of the class, had the 
pleasure of receiving ringing applause from the men she had 
defeated when her success was announced. She was the 
first woman to win the highest place, and her triumph was 
more pronounced because the class was the largest ever 

raduated from the university. Miss Morrison, who is an 

nteresting and very unassuming woman, reccived the high- 
est degree of scholarship the faculty has given in ten years, 
besides standing first in her class, 


—The little Christmas play, entitled The Conquest of Santad® 


Claus, recently published in Harper's Youne Peorwe, has 
proved itself admirably adapied to such a stage-setting as 
children can manage. The authors, Caroline A. Creevey 
and Margaret E. Sangster, are lovers of children, and suf- 
ficiently in sympathy with them to furnish an amusing en- 
tertainment; while the music, composed by Mrs. Creevey, is 
so bright and merry that it almost sings itself. Certainly 
Santa Claus could not help being conquered when he heard 
these gay little songs. 
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MISS SIBYL SANDERSON. 


\ ISS SIBYL SANDERSON, who is a Californian, made 
i her début at the Hague under the name of Ada Palm- 
er. Her father, an eminent judge, died when she was in her 
sixteenth year, and Miss Sanderson decided to cultivate her 
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ARDLY a season passes 
without my being in 
receipt of one or more 
inquiries, personal or 
' by letter, concerning 
this snowy brood which 
haunts the alders in the 
swamp or along the road-side, and which envelops the small- 
er branches in its dense feathery fringe. It is often one of 
the most frequent and conspicuous incidents in a country 
walk during its season, and its season ranges from its height 
in early summer until the frost. And yet how few there are, 
even of those perhaps who pass it every day, who have any 
definite idea of its character! 
I know one rustic who claimed that it was ‘‘dry-rot,” or 
a ‘‘speeshy of mould”; but the woolly phenomenon is com- 
monly dismissed by the rural mind with the observation that 
it is ‘‘ bugs of some sort.” In this case the baphazard ver- 
dict happens to be the literal truth, though the speaker little 
suspects how closely he has discriminated. But his present 
skill is easily accounted for when we remember that only 
yesterday he had a great deal to say about ‘‘ June-bugs” 
and “‘lightning-bugs.” He will tell you all about “lady 
bugs ” too, and “* rose-bugs,” and ‘‘ horn-bugs,” and “ pinch- 
bugs”—and has he not often given his strong opinion on 
‘* potato-bugs”’?—not one of which insects is in the least en 
titled to the name of ‘‘bug” Only this very morning he 
asked me if I was ‘‘as fond of goin’ buggin’ as I used to be.”’ 
But to the granger laity the entomologist is always a ‘‘ bug 
hunter,” even though no single species of a bug is to be 


rn found in his entire insect cabinet. 


What, then, is a bug, and why is the discrimination of 
“bugs of some sort” so truly applicable to this brood with 
the snowy wool which grows upon the alder twigs? 

The term ‘‘ bug” has almost become a popular synonym 
for ‘‘insect.” All bugs are insects, tis true, but it by no 


means follows that all insects are bugs. The ‘ squash-bug” 
is almost the only insect that is known by its true title in 
the popular vocabulary, for this disgusting insect is in truth 
a typical bug. 
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very remarkable voice, with a view 
to appearing in opera. For this 
purpose she went to Paris, and be- 
gan her serious musical studies 
at the Conservatory. She then 
placed herself under the tuition of 
Sbriglia; but it is as Marchesi’s 
pupil that she is best known, and 
to Marchesi’s influence that her 
style and method can be distinct- 
ly traced. Miss Sanderson was 
privileged in studying several 
years, under their com rs, no- 
tably Manon and Lakmé,and Leon- 
cavallo and Massenet were enthu- 
siastic in their praise of the beauty 
and intelligence of the young 
American soprano. During the 
exposition year she made her Pa- 
risian début, under her own name, 
in opéra comique, achieving a 
wonderful success in Manon in 
1891. A year later she appeared 
in Phryne, written for her by Saint- 
Saéns, her triumph in the title-rdle 
being followed by—that aim and 
ambition of all young singers—an 
offer from the director of the 
Grand Opéra. She made her dé- 
but in this new field of work in 
Massenet’s Thais, an opera written 
as a setting to Anatole France's 
book. Miss Sanderson is associ- 
ated closely with the last Paris 
Exposition in the minds of those 
who chanced to be in the French 
capital at that period. Her suc- 
cess was the talk of the hour, and 
the fame of her Eiffel Tower note 
—E in alt.—spread far and wide. 
This celebrated note, by-the-bye, 
is not beautiful in quality, but its 
power, and the fact that it is ex- 
tremely true, render it truly re- 
markable. It will be interesting 
to waich the reception accorded to 
Miss Sanderson by her fellow- 
countrymen. Should their enthu- 
siasm fail to reach the limits of 
praise bestowed upon her on the 
other side of the water, she may 
surely claim a large measure of 
admiration, her extraordinary 
beauty of form, grace of manner, 
and charm forming attractions of an irresistible order. At 
the height of her vocal powers, her youth, and her beauty, 
there can be but little doubt that this visit to her native 
country will augment the fame which she so rapidly won 
abroad. Our charming portrait represents her in the rdle 
of Phryne, ove of her sigual triumphs. G. W. 


But who would ever think of 
calling the whizzing harvest-fly 
a ‘‘bug”? Rather will they per- 
sist that he is a ‘“‘ locust,” which 
he is not. He should be called 
the cicada. The ‘* grasshopper” 
of the fields is the true locust, 
whose swarms of certain species 
in the Orient have so often shut 
out the sun, and whose voracious 
feeding has laid waste whole 
square miles of vegetation ina 
single night. 

But such a swarm of locusts 
as we read of in Scripture, and 
frequently in the history of mod- 
ern times and in our own coun- 
try, would be comparatively 
tame and merely amusing affairs 
were they composed of our so- 
called “ locust”—he of the whiz- 
zing timbrel in the sultry Au- 
gust noon. For this insect has 
no teeth, and could not bite a 
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blade of grass if it wanted to. And herein we see one of 
the penser which constitute him a “ bug,” and which 
also includes in the same company our woolly swarm u 
the alder twigs. In place of teeth these insects are supplied 
with a beak for sucking the juices of plants. If we care- 
fully examine the dense snowy mass we find it com 

of small tufts closely crowded together, each tuft being borne 
upon the plump body of a small insect whose beak is deep- 
ly sunk into the pwr bark. 

I have separated one of the little creatures, and furnished 
his portrait as he one when viewed through a magnify- 
ing-glass, only the lower portion of his wa being covered 
with the wool, his head and legs being usually concealed be- 
neath the pluming pene: of his neighbors. This feathery 
growth seems of the most delicate consistency—in truth, 
more suggestive of white ‘‘ mould” than any other natural 
substance, and seems to proceed from pores in the plump 
body beneath it. The slightest breath wafts the cobwebby 
tips of the fringe, and the least rude touch easily dislodges 
it, exposing the round naked body of what is now clearly 
seen to be an aphis, or plant-louse, which nature for some 
reason has seen fit to clothe with swan’s-down. 

In early June the white down first appears on the alders 
in tiny patches here and there. This gradually extends 
down the stem, at length perhaps completely encircling it, 
and thus remaining for weeks, the full-grown aphis at last 
attaining a length of about three-sixteenths of an inch. 

A similar brood is sometimes seen in profusion on beech- 
trees and also on the apple-tree. But if we imagine that be- 
cause these insects are without teeth they are therefore harm- 
less we are greatly mistaken, What they lack in individual 
effect they fully compensate for in numbers, and the com- 
bined attack of a girdle of thousands of these sucking beaks, 
for weeks absorbing the sap, may often result in the death 
of the branch beyond them. 

Dr. Harris, in his admirable work on Insects Injurious to 
Vegetation, tells us that “in Gloucestershire, England, so 
many apple-trees were destroyed by these lice in the year 
1810 that the making of cider had to be abandoned, So in- 
fested were many of the trees that they seemed, at a short 
distance, as if they had been whitewashed.” 

Other insects, such as the flea and the mosquito, are also 
possessed of similar ‘‘ beaks for sucking,” but neither of 
these examples is a bug, both being flies—the flea merely a 
wingless i with wonderfully developed legs. Our ento- 
mology tells us that a bug is a member of the Hemiptera, 





A WINGED APHIS. 


meaning ‘‘half-winged”; the wings of the typical bug, like 
the squash-bug, being transparent for only about half their 
length. But as in the flea among flies, here we find myriads 
of true bugs without a vestige of wings, and others, like the 
cicada, with ample wings as clear aol tees from opacity as 
those of a fly. It would take more space than I have at 
disposal to tell precisely what a bug really is entomological- 
ly, such a diversity of forms is presented in the family. But 
the sucking beak, and the fact that the average bug is born 
a bug from the egg, instead of going through the usual trans- 
formation of larva, chrysalis, and imago, will have to suffice 
us for the present. Here, for instance, is the great sub- 
tribe of the aphis, to which our woolly specimen belongs. 
What is their life history? The eggs of the mother aphis 
are laid in the autumn, giving birth to the baby swarm in 
the following spring. In an almost incredible time they 
have multiplied to such an extent that the twigs of our roses 
and many other plants are lost to view in the encircling 
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swarm. The secret of this wonderful arithmetical progression may be 
seen in the following quotation, which applies to aphides in general: 

“ The plant-louse of the apple-tree produces one hundred young 
ones in a single generation, these being born alive, and each of 
these brings forth others in equal number, until, at the end of the 
tenth generation, which is reached before the coming of frost, the 
original aphis has become the mother of one quintillion of her species.” 

But up to this time nearly all the aphides have been females; in 
the last generation the winged males appear, and are seen assembled 
among the swarm—the last mother brood laying the eggs which are 
to start anew the cycle of life the following season 

So far as I have observed, however, the woolly species of aphis 
never acquires wings, nature haviog in a measure compensated for 
their absence in the growth of plumy down, which, according to Har- 
ris, is so buoyant as to enable the insect to be borne upon the breeze 
from tree to tree. To this resource he attributes the spread of the 
wingless apple-lice species. But it would take a stiff breeze thus to 
waft the body of our plump dweller on the alder, unless, indeed, in 
his younger days 


PARIS CALLING COSTUMES. 


See illustration on front page. 


OME very picturesque features are shown in these models from 
OI Worth. The corsage imitating the Roman cuirass is one of 
his latest creations. It is part of a gown of gray peau de soie 
brightened by a collar of cerise velvet. This cuirass is cut round 
and almost seamless, and is given its unique effect by being wrought 
all over with festoons of steel beads superposed like scales. It is 
laced in the back in the simplest way. Bias bands of silk piped on 
the edges are arranged around the waist as a ceinture, and also over 
the shoulders, each being held by a small button. The red velvet 
collar is in full puffs at the back. Gigot sleeves of admirable pro 
portions are entirely without trimming. 

The wide skirt of peau de soie is in broader pleats than those 
made by other French designers, and is in keeping with the quaint 
waist which it accompanies. The foot is finished very simply by a 
cord of velvet. 

With this gown is worn a large hat of chenille and narrow black 
velvet ribbon plaited together, trimmed with black tulle and bird 
of-Paradise feathers forming wings on the sides. A large bow of 
black velvet at the back completes it. 

The second model shown is a cloth costume very richly deco- 
rated with applications of cloth in the way now in vogue. The 
jacket worn over a waist of silk is an excellent model of the French 

acket of medium length as opposed to the longer English coat. It 
as large square revers of satin of the color of the cloth, nearly cov- 
ered with cloth applications, and edged with fur, sable, chinchilla, 
or mink. These revers extend in a shallow square collar across 
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the back, also edged with fur. The seamless back is widened in a triple box 
pleat below the waist, and is very much ornamented with the straps of cloth cut 
out in a special desigu. The cloth skirt is lees wide than many others, on ac- 
count of its heavy trimming. Sometimes two shades of cloth appear in this cos- 
tume, that of the skirt being darker than the jacket. A brown cloth skirt with 
a tan-colored jacket is very effective. Two shades of green, or two of purple, 
or bluet and darker blue, are in other costumes. 

The small toque with a godet pleat flaring in front isof black velvet. Clusters 
of violets are on the sides. Strass cabochons stud the back, and a high black 
aigrette is in the centre. 


A DAINTY MOUCHOIR SACHET. 


. HANDKERCHIEF-CASE made of pink and white surah embroidered with 

blue forget-me-nots and filled with orris powder is a dainty gift, and if ac- 

companied with a delicate handkerchief or two tucked into the pocket, an ele- 
gant one. 

Two strips of surah ten and a half inches wide and three-quarters of a yard 
long, one cream white and the other pale pink, are required. 

Embroider one end of the white strip to the depth of six inches with blue for- 
get-me-nots, with yellow centres, and green stems and leaves. A dozen tiny 
bunches scattered over will be sufficient, and if the worker can draw, they are 
easily put on with a pencil, no especial regularity being necessary. 

Join this embroidered end to one end of the pink strip, sewing the sides to- 
gether for a distance of six and a half inches. Turn this bag. 

Now take the middle of the white strip, double over on itself, and sew from 
the doubled part to the same ‘distance, six and a half inches, on both sides. 
Double the pink strip and sew in the same way. 

Now turn the embroidered bag wrong side out, and join the remaining pieces, 
pink and white, at the sides and a couple of inches around each corner. There 
is now a double bag with one end partially open. 

Turn, and tie up the double white end in the meal-bag form with a piece of 
white gros grain ribbon two inches wide and a little less than a yard long, just 
enough to make a handsome bow. Fill with orris powder (a little violet sachet 
mixed with it is a great addition), overhand the opening neatly and securely, and 
push the bag in under the embroidered part; this is the pocket that holds the 
handkerchiefs, and they come out from this receptacle with a very delicate odor 
clinging to them. 

These directions sound more intricate in the telling than they really are; the 
only point where the worker would get into trouble would be in failing to turn 
the bag formed by joining the embroidered end with one end of the pink strip. 
For this reason italics are used. A heavy quality of surah should be used, other- 
wise the orris would most likely sift through; and there is a vast difference in 
the orris powder itself, much that is sold being adulterated. The best, however, 
retains its sweetness for years. 
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AID Madelon saw the three great Kings 
By a manger bend; 

In their hands were rarest offerings 

The East might send 


N 


The first King bore brave gifts of gold, 
To signify 

The earth is the Lord's, and the kingdoms old - 
Are His on high. 

The next King bore sweet frankincense; 
The last King, myrrh, 

That softly stole on Madelon's sense, 
And whispered her 

Of the world’s great gain thro’ Christ, His pain, 
His mother's loss, 

Of sinful souls made whole again, 
Of the thorns and cross 


At the thought of the thorns her heart grew great; 
With a bitter ery 

She called to her Lord 
No gift have I! 


*O Father, wait! 


A little maid, I may not bring 
The Christ-Child gold 
And costliest spice, like the Orient King, 
Rich, wise, and old 


Yet know'st thou not, dear Lord, some place 
Neath winter snows 
Where a child might pluck, for the Christ-Child’s grace, 


One lowly rose?” 


Then to His garden God went out: 
All ice the dew! 

But, lo! where His garment trailed about 
A rose-wreath grew. 

Buck Madelon sped on Love-swift wings: 
Behold what bloom 

Was bient with incense of creat Kings 
In the stable’s gloom 


When she laid her wreath of roses down 
On the Christ's bright hair 

I'v ease His hurt from the thorny crown 
He shall sometime wear! 


A jewel tear adorns her eyne 
Where Love shines through. 
‘Sweet Christ,” she ‘es, “since thorns are Thine, 
Take roses too!” 
VALENTINA ADAMS. 


THE MERRIWETHERS’ CHRISTMAS. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 


DON’T see how under the sun we are to manage it,” 
aaid Mr. Merriwether, soberly, as he finished reading 
a letter which his wife had passed te him across the break- 
fast table. ‘‘ Children, you run away, I want to talk with 
mamma. I wouldn't mind Cousin Sarah's coming at all, 
but to have Aunt Pamelia too, with her notions and her 
opinion of my ability,” he continued, ‘‘ will be very uncom- 
fortable.” 

‘** But can we write her not to come?” queried Mrs. Merri- 
wether, 

*No-o, I don’t see how we can do that either. I sup- 
pose she loves me as much as she does any one, in spite of 
my small income. Her life is so barren of happiness, I 
should like to give her a taste of genuine pleasure. And 
that, you know, we have, my dear, thanks to you,” said 
Mr. Merriwether, smiling tenderly 

**Indeed we do,” replied his wife, smiling in turn, and 
flushing prettily under the bit of praise. ‘‘ But we must con- 
sider. There'll be presents to buy. There are five of us 
and Norah. She expects something considerable, because 
we do not make her many presents Suring the year, Then 
Aunt and Cousin Sarah: that’s eight persons on Then 
there are the children’s teachers and Sunday-school teachers, 
and Grandpa Bourne and his housekeeper, Grandmother 
Metriwether aud the girls, Bessie’s children, and Jane the 
serub-woman. There ure at least twenty-five people that 
We must remember in some way, besides the Gibon baby, 
whose god-parents we are, and Mrs. Wilson, who has been 
so generous about taking the children and me to ride— 
and— Oh dear, it’s just discouraging!” and Mrs, Merri- 
wether stopped, quite out of breath. 

“Yes, and you forgot the Sunday-school Christmas tree, 
the plate in church, and the Society for Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor; they'll be around for subscriptions; 
and there's the elevator-boy at the office, the postman, and 
the errand-boy,” and Mr Meriwether paused helplessly as 
the list threatened to grow indefinitely. 

** We might leave off the elevator-boy, the waiter at your 
lunch-place, and such as those,” suggested his wife. 

“Ob no, Grace. It is really a small affair to give them a 


half-dollar or so, and it means so much to them, they have 
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such miserably small wages. _Why, Sam was shivering to- 
day without an overcoat, and when I spoke to him about it, 
said he’d have to wait for Santa Claus this year, as his mother 
had been sick. I knew what he meant well enough. He'll 
get eight or ten dollars, counting everybody, and that’s just 
enough to help him in this sharp pinch. But it’s the total 
that will bother us, and I did so hope to have a gay Christ- 
mas to make up for this long summer with no change for 
you and the children,” sighed Mr. Merriwether. 

**But we will have a merry time in oy of it,” nodded 
Mrs. Merriwether, firmly. ‘I always did believe people 
could be happy with small gifts; that it was the remem- 
brance rather than the things themselves that one should 
treasure, and this will be a chance to prove it. How much 
money can you spare? Tell me that, and I'll manage the 
rest,” laughed his wife, courageously 

“You ought to be a bank president, Grace, with your 
talent for management,” said Mr. Merriwether. ‘‘ I'll be only 
too thankful if you will take charge, but it’s a pretty hope- 
Jess job, I fear. There’s about $200 in the bank, agd the 
taxes will be about $140, which I want to pay promptly. 
Then we must save enough for the interest on the mortgage, 
whether or no. Have you much more clothing to buy for 
the children? No? Well, then, I'll wait till after the first 
of January for my suit if you will sponge this one a bit. 
That will give us plenty of time for the interest,and—” Here 
Mr. Merriwether stopped and began to figure on the back 
of the envelope. ‘‘ Yes,” he continued, *‘ you can have thirty 
dollars. Will that be anywhere near enough, my dear?” 

**Oh, yes, indeed! That’s quite a princely sum, espe- 
cially when I put on my thinking-cap before f begin. Do 
ye remember Jennie Lorimer and her Christmas? Didi’t 

tell you? She lost her place, and was sick, and used up 
her money, and all the family were deeply discouraged. 
They said, ‘We won't keep Christmas at all.’ Jennie had a 
different notion. She bad nothing but her fingers and her 
piece-bag, but she went to work and made an appropriate 
personal gift for every one in that large family. How she 
did work! Her mother caught her spirit at the last, and 
made a pudding, and some other little extras for the din- 
ner. That Christmas was such a surprise to the Lorimers 
that it cheered them up immensely. hey said it was the 
happiest they'd ever spent. When I get discouraged I'll 
just think of Jennie’s Christmas, all out of a piece-bag.” 

**Look at the clock! I must run. You'll write to Aunt 
Pamelia and Sarah to-day, won’t you?” and with a hasty 
kiss Mr. Merriwether hurried into his overcoat and hat and 
went off for his day’s work. 


After fifteen years’ hard work Mr. Merriwether was now 
head bookkeeper and confidential clerk for Broome, King, 
& McCullogh. A year before there had been consultations 
between the three partners, two of whom were getting old 
and tired of business confinement. They thought they would 
increase the business and admit their trusted clerk as junior 
—. with his ability and capacity for work as his share 
n the capital. Mr. Merriwether’s hopes rose high, but alas! 
the hard times came, and the firm had to begin to curtail ex- 
penses,and to give up all thoughts of enlarging the business. 
So long did the depression continue, and so closely did the 
trade-ship have to trim its sails to struggle through the storm, 
that in the spring all the salaries had to be cut, from the 
lowest salesman’s up to Mr. Merriwether’s own. His sal- 
ary had been $2000; now it was $1700, and that $300 was a 
heavy loss. Besides this, the firm had habitually given him 
two weeks’ vacation with pay,and this was gone too. Mr. 
Merriwether knew the need for these reductions in salaries, 
and his pride in the firm's good standing and prosperity, as 
well as his love for the senior partner, who had always been 

nerous to him, helped him to bear his own loss with less 
itterness than might have been expected. But it did not 
lessen the economies necessary to meet the lessened income 
in his modest household. Mr. Merriwether staid at home 
and worked all summer, for his firm needed him, and he 
himself could not afford to lose the time. Mrs. Merriwether 
and the children staid in the city too, excepting a week 
spent with gentle old Grandfather Bourne, who was too 
feeble to bear a longer visit from the sturdy grandchildren. 

The summer was exceedingly hot. The children did not 
know where to play. The tiny back yard was like an oven, 
and the stoop and sidewalks in front of the house were blis- 
tering hot. Groceries, fruits, and vegetables went up in 
price; car fares to the Park, the only breathing-place, be- 
came a serious item in the family expenses, and even Mrs. 
Merriwether lost her jaunty tone and cheerful ways in her 
anxiety to keep the family well and happy, and to keep 
down the outlays. 

“*Five cents looks almost as big as a dollar,” she said, 
dolefully, one day, ‘I’m a monetary myopic.” 

And now to have Aunt Pamelia come was almost too 
much to bear. She was a hard old woman, hard-hearted 
and tight-fisted, and no one but Cousin Sarah, whose pa- 
tience and sweetness were as deep and strong as her purse 
was shallow, could have endured living with her. Her voice 
was as hard as her opinions, and her stern manner and flash- 
ing eyes invited little of the pleasant interchange of civil- 
ities common to a country veighborhood. In bis young 
days Aunt Pamelia could have greatly helped her nephew, 
but her scorn of men who needed help was so sweeping as 
to include even growing boys. She had married badly, and 
her shiftless, drunken husband had always been a thorn to 
her; and although she had worn the widow’s cap these twenty 
her only feeling at his death was that of immense re- 

ief. She ruled her husband as long and as far as she could, 
and then her son and daughter sternly aud vigorously. The 
son ran away to sea, and was never caeewanls heard from, 
and the daughter left home and married, enjoying, alas! the 
only brightness in her life but one brief year. Now at 
seventy Aunt Pamelia was still hard, severe, alert, capable. 
Year by year she had said: ‘‘ Let Nephew John help himself. 
Let me see if he'll amount to anything.” Year by year the 
g ip on the purse strings had tightened, till it grew harder 
and harder to loosen them, and the idea of helping any one, 
least of all a man, had become a vague illusion, toyed with 
in weak moments, but never yielded to. Nephew John had 
not grown rich. He had amounted to little or nothing, she 
said , altogether too much like his father, who was full of 
visions but never saved a cent. 

To entertain such a guest at Christmas was indeed a task 
which would have discouraged a weaker woman than Mrs. 
Merriwether, but one glance at her firm though prettily 
rounded chin and spirited face showed that she was not 
to be lightly turned from any duty, once having deter- 
mined to do it. She wore her “ thinking-cap,” as the chil- 
dren called it, nearly all the time, and often was so absorbed 
in her calculations how best to expend her $30, that she did 
not even hear her children when they spoke to her. This 
was an unheard-of calamity to Neddy, who bad been so long 
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the baby that, like other small tyrants, he lifted up his voice 
loudly at this slight defection in her whom he looked upon 
as his refuge, his consoler, and fairy friend rolled into one. 
But the litt became her firm allies in the matter, and 
nightly would wrinkle up their foreheads and lie awake 
in the effort to settle what to give Miss Benson or Miss 
Tooker or baby Cousin Ellen, and then in the morning 
would trot barefooted and in their white night-gowns down 
the stairs, and rapping at their mother's door, would shout: 
‘**Oh, mamma, I’ve got an idea! Don’t you think it would 
be nice to give Clarence a kaleidoscope or grandpa a pair of 
blunt scissors?” until Mr. Merriwether declared that the way 
“ideas” were bandied about before breakfast was the great- 
est extravagance, and that he would bave to stay at home 
to post up mamma's ‘*‘ idea-catcher.” 

This was the name he had given to a small blank book of 
Mrs, Merriwether’s. Isabel and Maud called it ‘‘ mother’s 
I-wish-I-had book,” for in it were jotted down the little 
chance wishes of the family and friends to aid in selecting 
birthday and Christmas gifts,so that each one would exclaim, 
“It's just exactly what I wanted!” Mamma Merriwether 
didn’t know that her little daughicrs had a tiny book to 
themselves, in which every idle wish of hers and papa’s was 
recorded, Neither did she know that just us soon as it was 
light two pair of eyes were opened and two pair of hands 
were stitching a on a vew set of doilies for her, She 
might have guessed it but for Norah, who developed a sud- 
den ambition to make the beds early, and who slipped up- 
stairs and picked up the telltale threads of silk that the 
careless embroiderers had dropped. On the other hand, they 
didn’t know that a letter had come from Cousin Sarah, beg- 
ging to know what the children would like—“ You know I 
have no mouey but my time and my fingers”—and sugges- 
tions had gone back to her for a shoe-bag, a brush-broom 
holder, for bean-bags ** that wouldn't burst,” and a package 
of dolls’ clothes for measuring. 

Isabel and Maud's interest in the coming Christmas had 
been increased by the promise of an extra dollar each from 
their mother, to add to their savings from their weekly 
allowance, which was now a trifle more than two dollars. 
Their mother found it rather difficult to redeem her promise, 
as she knew it could not be spared from her thirty dollars. 
But by making simple desserts, and choosing ordinary vege- 
tables rather than the more expensive spinach and hot-house 
lettuce, she managed to suave the money, bit by bit, from her 
grocer’s bill. 

* Now who and what is it to-night, my dear?” asked Mr. 
Merriwether, as the husband aod wife sat down to chat in 
the quiet hour that followed the bedtime exodus. ‘‘ Whose 
presents have you settled to-day?” 

‘I found that I could get that sketch of pansies which 
Isabel drew so well simply framed for forty cents. Doesn't 
that seem appropriate for Cousin Sarah, who loves pan- 
sies, and who takes such an interest in Isabel’s progress? I 
thought so. The book-rest 1 wanted for father I shall have 
to give up; I found it too costly.” 

If it wasn’t for that mortgage there'd be some comfort 
iu living,” groaned Mr. Merriwether. ‘* It's just like a big 
boa-constrictor, crushing the life out of us,” and a gloomy 
rebellious look settled over the husbund’s usually frank, 
cheerful face. 

‘* Oh, don’t talk that way! Just consider how much we've 
enjoyed this house, and how much better we have got along 
since we have been paying for it. That isn’t the Christmas 
spirit, to make ourselves miserable over What we cannot 
buy. I thiuk the world bas gone daft. Love and good- 
will are not entirely expressed by money values, and cer- 
tainly there’s no good-will in buying things when we have 
not the money to spend justly on them. ‘One gift well 
given is as good as a thousand’ ; and besides, people on whom 
gifts are lavished at every turn do not appreciate the effort 
they cost. There’s that carriage blanket I made for the 
Gibon’s baby last year. It cost ten dollars and lots of work 
in the embroidery, and when I called last week the -nurse- 
girl had it on the floor. It was a perfect wreck, so soiled 
and draggled. It taught me a lesson, and I made up 4d 
inind I should not try to give to those who have more than I, 
for to them ‘ it’s merely the broth of the broth of the hare to 
the relatives of the relatives’ in the Eastern fuble. Mrs. 
Gibon said, ‘ It was so lovely, and it was just sweet!’ and 
never thought of it again. 1 had to go without gloves, and 
couldn’t buy you that Life of Hawthorne, or the children 
their microscope, to make up the ten dollars. I'm going to 
do what | can for those nearest us, and for those whose lives 
are harder than ours,” and Mrs. Merriwether paused breath- 


lessly, 

wL ought to be ashamed to discourage you, Grace, but 
this pinch is so long, and sometimes | just lose hope. But 
I won't grumble again. Now let’s hear more of the gifts.” 

“ The girls bought a lovely silver necktie clasp for father, 
and I got some linen stationery with the town and street 
embossed on it for your sister Kate. She likes nice materials 
at her desk. The little girls bought a pretty ye and 
candlestick, and I got a dainty blotter for her in Neddy’s 
name. I bought two books for Isabel and Maud—” 

‘* Instead of toys?” interrupted Mr. Merriwether. 

“ Yes; because father and Kate always send toys till they 
are perfectly surfeited, and playthings are fairly under my 
feet for the next six months. Besides, they've been wanting 
these fairy tales for ever so long. Oh, I'm sure we shall 
have a happy day!” and the cheery little woman rejoiced to 
see an answering smile on the sober face before her. 

** | know it is the year for the tree,” said Mrs. Merriwether, 
kindly, in one of her quiet chats with her two daughters; 
‘**but the Sunday-school tree must answer for us. You 
know papa has had hard work and not so much money this 

ear. We must help him by not fretting or acting unhappy. 
There would be the tree itself, and then candies and the 
ornaments. Those we've had so many years have graduall 
been broken, All these would cost quite a sum. Wouldn't 
you like to spend it instead for something for papa?” 

** Will you let us choose?” queried Isabel, *‘ Ob, that ‘ll 
be far better!” and so it was settled. 

The day before Christmas was full of excitement. 
a tying of parcels. and scrambles for pencils and paper! 
Even Aunt Pamelia looked curious, although she declared: 
**I don’t believe in presents, but if I was going to Fos 
present I’d give something as was worth something. 1 have 
no patience with a lot of fiddle-faddle trash.” 

This speech made them all feel a trifle uneasy, as each one 
thought of his small remembrance for her; but the Merri- 
wethers, big and little, tried not to mind it. How they 
dodged and contrived to be the last one in the back parlor, 
where the presents were to be left! How weary were the 
father and mother when the last light was extinguished, 
and sleep crept reluctantly over the household! 

What a surprise greeted Mr. and Mrs. Merriwether as they 
opened the parlor door on Christmas morning! From the 
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chandelier and mantel, over the bookcase and over the pic- 
tures, hung gay chains made of bright-colored papers and 
gold anc silver tinsel and glittering baubles of the past 
Christmas-tree deckings. Here and there were clustered 
small flags and paper lanterns and sprigs of holly, the last 


representing the outlay of an entire week’s allowance from 
the two girls. 
‘We did it this morning before you were awake! Isn't 


it pretty? Aren't you s’prised?” chattered the three chil- 
dren, as they danced around the room. 

‘They are the chains and things we learned to make 
at the kinder mn,” explained Isabel to Aunt Pamelia. 
‘*Maud and I have been making them of pin-wheel paper. 
Neddy hel too. That’s his chain.” 

“IT can keep a setrit too,” shouted Neddy,in great de- 
light. 

They all laughed at him. But Aunt Pamelia was silent, 
though her eyes shone brightly behind her gold - bowed 

1 


asses. 

ene What's this?” exclaimed Mr. Merriwether. ‘‘ Rbymes 
on every package! Where shall I begin? Cousin Sarah, 
‘Here's heart’s- case; that’s for remembrance’;’ and he 
handed her Isabel's pretty drawing. 

Almost at the last moment it had occurred to Mrs. Merri- 
wether to put some quotation on blank cards with each 
present. But suitable quotations were hard to be found, 
and with Cousin Sarah to help, she had dropped into poetry, 
like the late Mr. Wegg. The jingles were funny enough 
and full of innocent jokes, and no one criticised if the 
metre was faulty and the rhyming feet halting. Isabel and 
Maud made the one success of their life, they thought, 
with the jingle they wrote in cramped childish letters and 
attached to the pair of towels on which they had carefully 
stitched an initial ‘P." Even Aunt Pamelia laughed, as she 
read: 

"Bese Auntie ae 
Pleased w th Le 
From Belle and me.” 


Faithful Irish Norah had entered into the spirit of the 
Christmas. She stood in the door, her face beaming with 
delight at the gifts from every one of the household, and 
breaking into broad smiles at the merry jingles that men- 
tioned ‘‘ me first cousin, him as keeps company with me.” 

‘‘Ah, my dear,” said Mr. Merriwether, *‘ here’s a big 
bundle for you;” and he read: 


** Adam's ale is pure and sparkling, 
Aud in glasses fine and bright 
You will find no sorrow darkling, 
So, kind mistress, quaff it with delight.” 


They gathered around Mrs, Merriwether as she opened 
the box, while Mr. Merriwether slyly joked Cousin Sarah 
on the temperance sentiment of her verse. Out from soft 
wrappings of tissue-paper Mrs. Merriwether drew a pretty 
tumbler with a dainty floral design engraved on it, and in 
the centre an initial letter X. It was a trying moment. 

“Oh, excellent!” cried Mrs. Merriwether; ‘‘and here's 
‘N’ for Neddy, and ‘P’ for papa, and ‘U’ for all of us,” 
as she unwrapped more tumblers. 

“Yis, mem,” broke in Norah, who could no longer re- 
strain herself. ‘*They’s all bin washed, and ye can use 
thim this minute. It’s sich bad luck we'd had with the 
childers breaking so miny that I thought they’d be the thing 
for yous. They don’t quite match the others, mem,” and 
her bright face clouded. 

“Ob, Norah! They're just what we needed; but I am 
sorry you spent so much for me,” said Mrs. Merriwether, 
heartily. 

**Tt’s meself that wanted to, mem,” and she slipped away 
satisfied. 

‘It will take away monotony to have the initials differ- 
ent, and be a fresh guess each meal which letter we'll get,”’ 
said the mistress of the house, pleasantly. “ You see, Norah 
can’t read, and some shrewd salesman imposed on her,” she 
explained to her husband, who was puzzled. ‘‘ Don’t ever 
mention that the letters should be alike, children.” 

The crown of the day, however, did not come till later. 
Aunt Pamelia was non-committal as each trifle was given 
to her, saying nothing until tiny Neddy gave her a chamois- 
skin glasses-cleaner that he had bought with his own money, 
saying, “Ith to make your glashes shine like you eyes.” 
Then she stooped and kissed the astonished child. After- 
waris she distributed a handkerchief to each, saying, brusque- 
ly, ‘They're useful, and it saves trouble to buy ‘em alike.” 
But just at nightfall, when all were gathered around the 
tiny grate fire, the severe old face softened, and with short, 
nervous steps she suddenly dropped a clean crisp bill into 
each lap—a $5 for each adult, a $2 for each child—and 
then stepped briskly down to Norah. 

“Now do not thank me,” and the firm lips quivered. 
* You've given me much, Nephew John, and you too, Niece 
Grace. You've given me the happiest day since my boy 
left me and my daughter forsook me. I have seen hope and 
sunshine and love. Let me give too, that 1 may share the 
joy, and that the children may not forget me.” 


THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 


THE PROFESSIONAL WOMAN. 


UCH has been said and written of the woes of those 
who have been doomed to live with the artistic or 
literary woman. She has been painted as neglectful of her 
share of the household duties, or oblivious of her children’s 
tangled hair and her husband's buttons. All of which cen- 
sure had some foundation of truth when the professional 
woman was but a casual wage-earner. To-day the basis 
is altogether different. The wage of a woman who pro- 
duces sufficient saleable material in copy or paintings can 
go to pay others for keeping the house, or her share of it, 
combing the tangles from her baby’s hair, or sewing on but- 
tons. The effect of these various domestic changes upon 
the home and home life is not for present discussion, be- 
cause the woes of the professional woman are to be here 
considered independent of all else. Doubtless the other 
side has a strong case, but it has been heard from ad lidi- 
tum, if not ad nauseam, while the complained-of profession- 
al female has been unfemininely silent. 

There is an old-world proverb which runs, ‘‘ He who 
knows not, and knows not that he knows not, is a fool; 
shun him. He who knows not, but knows he kuows not, 
may be taught; teach him. He who knows, but knows 
not that he knows, is asleep; wake him. He who knows, 
and knows that he knows, is a king; follow him.” There 
are fools among women, of course; none would deny that 
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happiness to them, Taught they can be and have been. 
Asleep the chief number of them still are. Queens among 
them are as one in a . They have not yet learn- 
ed to lead themselves, far less others. The woman who 
knows is, as a rule, incredulous of her own power. The 
chances are she bas roused herself from her sleep, and once 
awakened, finds it difficult to make others believe in that 
rousing which she herself regards with but half-confidence 
and timidity. 

Plunging into a chosen profession is still new enough to 
feminelty to be as a more or less individual experiment 
with each beginner, The kingly instinct of knowing that 
she knows, and standing on the strength of that knowledge, 
is as yet foreign to the general feminine nature, and must 
be for some generations. Heredity will not be hurried. It 
is this uncertainty which gives to a professional woman the 
peculiar position she holds in her home circle. There is al- 
ways afloat the living question, Will she drop back into 
the daily round of household and social duties, or will she 
succeed in the outside part she has chosen? That this query 
is ever in the hearts of her household, and possibly in her 
own, is too well known to be the subject of speculation. It 
may even be that domesticity, with its loving details of 
housekeeping, work-baskets, and social claims, appeals to her 
feminine soul most dearly. In that case she stands in 
double danger of falling back into their embraces. A moral 
falling back we must consider it if her hand has once been 
lifted from the domestic plough and laid on that which turns 
another furrow. But, despite the taste of bitterness which 
belongs to all failure, when it comes to a professional woman 
her all is not at stake. A safe, happy, honorable avenue of 
escape from the trials or weariness of professional life is al- 
Ways open to her. She can return to her old place in the 
household, or marry and form a new one for herself. That 
man has no such dear temptations, but must stand or fall in 
life as his professional effort fails or succeeds, is a deeper 
stimulus than he knows. His right to actual existence is in 
the throw. It is his all that he stakes. 

These differences, unconsciously considered and weighed 
in the household, end in regarding a woman’s work and her 
hours of labor as more or Jess unimportant. She is more 
lightly interrupted, less seriously considered as a worker. 
Her individual methods of labor are more open to home 
criticism. 

Productive workers of both sexes, expressing themselves 
by brush or pen, are apt to develop the need of curious 
working conditions—some of them a absurd enough 
to justify remonstrance. Yet why should one venture to 
complain because a certain noted writer, to whom the world 
owes an acknowledged debt, can compose nothing except 
while in rapid motion in a rocking-chair; or because another, 
whose work is equally valuable, has the habit of going to 
bed when the mood begins to work; or because yet another 
artist, this time of the brush, cannot paint a stroke if spoken 
to before his day’s work opens? There may be other ways 
of working; these do not know them. It is useless, if not 
cruel, to attempt a course of discipline, from an outside 

int of view, with the idea of breaking up such habits. 

here are few more piteous sights than watching a sensi- 
tive artistic nature gropingly striving to accept methods 
that other minds have imposed as more rational or less pe- 
culiar, Creative workers know their own needs best, and, 
unless distinctly harmful, their idiosyncrasies should be re- 
spected. 

Most frequently, however, it is not abnormal conditions 
but only absolute quiet that a productive worker craves—a 
hush and silence where thought may crystallize unjarred. 
There are many writers and artists who must sit for hours 
simply waiting for the characters and forms, whose creators 
they are, to come and speak to them. The landscapes they 
describe or set in colors unroll themselves slowly on an in- 
ward vision that must receive and produce in one. Some of 
the world’s finest work is more the result of folded hands 
and closed eyes than active labor. When the latter comes, 
it is but as the rapid record of work already accomplished. 
With minds of this order their subjects lie in miniature on 
the brain, as the tree in the acorn. As the acorn they need 
solitude, silence, repose, to prepare for outward blossoming. 
A word, a whisper, intruding at these moments, is to rouse 
the dreamer with a start and destroy the toil of hours. 

These are, of course, extreme cases, and all laborers in 
artistic vineyards are not so sensitively constituted. At the 
same time, while individual conditions are required in 
greater Or less degree by various individuals, quiet during 
work-hours is the primal necessity in almost every case. 
Yet so long as she remains under the family roof, quiet is 
just what a woman finds it most difficult to obtain. It is 
rarely accorded to her gratis; and if she ne obtains it 
for herself, it is at the cost of persistent struggle and with 
doubts if the result is worth its price. 

It seems so small an interruption that tiptoe entrance into 
the sanctum, a single sentence whispered, perhaps—‘‘ Cousin 
Jane is downstairs; do you want to see her, or are you too 
busy ?” or, ‘‘ Just a moment ; did you speak to the dress- 
maker?’ One word may serve as answer, yet the harm is 
done. Bodily the intruder is gone in a moment, spiritually 
remains. Those few words have wrenched the absorbed 
mind from the absorption which means production, or per- 
haps some vein of personal thought or worry has been 
tapped, which continues to run in a trickling, irritating 
undercurrent long after the door has closed behind the un- 
bidden guest. 

For some reasons perhaps it is wiser and better if the 
almost inevitable break from the heart of the home life—a 
possibility to be weighed in the decisions of every would-be 
professional woman as a part of her sacrifice to success— 
should take place at once with the first plunge into work. 
If she is to suffer the baptism of constant friction and mis- 


understanding at home, it were better to burn the bridges 
behind, and for work-hours move into a studio or a study 
outside. 


After all, the routine of the home need not be looked 
upon as the only bond that holds a woman in her loved 
place at the fireside. She has other mental and moral claims 
to her seat by the hearth; but old association is strong, and 
while she remains under the home roof, particularly if there 
are other feminine members of the family still playing their 
part in weaving the comforts of the nest, there is a sense of 
unfitness felt by them and by herself when she holds aloof 
in her solitary occupation, even though it be ever so much 
more remunerative than the domestic and social duties she 
might in that time perform. 

n a word, the privacy and labor of a professional woman 
are rarely respected in her home life 9s are those of a profes- 
sional man. The attitude is that she is but an experiment, 
after all, and the old life ties a string to her, as it were, by 
which to drag her back to safety if or when her foot sli 
on the rocky road to Parnassus. She must not forget do- 
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mestic details; she must not grow clumsy or rusty in their 
accomplishment, There is a sense of wrong doue, of a ris- 
ing alarm, if her right hand betrays that it has begun to lose 
its old-time cunning, and, in the chance performance of what 
used to be a daily household task, shows the lack of daily 
practice. In fine, she is expected to hold with the old Jove 
and the new at once. Coquette she must be to satisfy her 
household, yet if coquette she is—farewell Parnassus. 

Over and over again I have heard professional women 
say, wistfully: ‘‘I could have accompl this bit of work 
just as well in my own home, but there I cannot command 
privacy. I must work at my office, or study, or studio, to 
accomplish anything.” For them the necessary effort to 
secure quiet and the privilege of individual method has not 
proved worth its price. It is in the power of the home 
members to immeasurably help or hinder the professional 
woman who remains in their midst. They can give her 
sympathy at her need, judiciously leaving her alone to fight 
her own battles with her own work in her own way; or they 
can, by refusing to respect her privacy or methods, which 
appear to them ridiculous and unnecessary, drive her out 
from the refuge of the roof she still would cling to. 

This is a plea.for the professional woman addressed to 
her household. Have mercy on her limitatious, if not al- 
vere understanding their raison d’étre. Let her work room 
and hours be free from the invasion of guests or the crowd- 
ing in of family matters. Deal gently with ber if in the 
changing of her life and sphere Fs seems often abstracted 
or confused on returning to the home circle of which she 
was once an active integral part. Remember these changes 
in herself are probably as overwhelming to lier as to you. 


In taking up a life work outside she has not, in all likelihood, 
foreseen that it would in turn take her—control her in a 
measure, become a part of her, alter and remould her exist- 
ence, and set her more or less apart from the old and dear 
traditions of her womanhood. 

MarGarRet Sutron Driscos. 





8, E. K.—Crocheted bedroom slippers are a pretty, easy, and inexpen- 
sive gift for a little girl to make for her mother, and some of her own 
marking on handkerchiefs would be sure to make her father proud and 
happy. But you should have sent your question sooner; it always 
takes some time for an answer to appear. 

F. M. B.—As to the present, no, certain) 
suitable thing for a young girl to do. 
at ankle-length. 

Sevan.—Poasibly you refer to the Ladies’ New York Cinb, 28 East 
Twenty-second Street. We can recall nothing else of the kind. 

An OLp Sussoniser.—See the shoppiug-bug on another page of this 
namber, 

A Rraper.—A maaquerade cannot fail to please, and nothing can be 
more entertaining than dancing. Select partners for the different dances 
by use of leaves, Autumn-tinged leaves, German, English, and Kevil- 
worth ivy, geraninm, begouia, fern, swnilax, rose, all sorts of plant, tree, 
and shrab leaves that fancy or thought may enggest. You would need 
fifteen different kinds, and each time partners would be chosen a dupli- 
cate variety. Put one set on a tray and pase it to the ladies, each one 
taking the leaf her hand first touches; from a similar tray the men 
must choose theirs, Then the matching begins, and the couples form. 
Partners may be changed us often as you think advisable, but of course 
at supper-time a change must be made. Then the maske may be re- 
moved, and great fun will result, For by the use of the leaves neither 
voice nor mannerism need betray, and complete ignorance as to the 
identity of partners can be preserved. For a menu have the following or 
a relection: Bouillon, sandwiches, creamed oysters, lobster and chicken 
salad, Neapolitan blanc-mange, flummery, creams and ices in fancy forme, 
macaroons, tiny éclairs, lady-fingers, confectionery, coffee. Throughout 
the evening punch-bowls filled with lemon sherbet and café frappé are 
put within easy reach of the dancers. 

Karurnine.—The Bazan would be an admirable Christmas present for 
your friend, giving ber pleasure throughout the year. There is no 
reduction in price for two subscriptions. Get black repped silk or else 
camel's-bair for covering your mink-lined circular. 

Twenty Years’ Suvsonisen. —Chinchilla is the fashionable fur, though 
Persian jamb and mink are also worn, A collar is preferred to a boa. 
If you get a boa it should be large and rather long. Those ending with 
bunches of tails are most fashionable. Black satin is more stylish than 
silk. Next this comes peau de soie, a twilled silk with little lustre, then 
small striped or figured moiré, Use hair-cloth up the back breadthe, but 
only to the knees in front. 

Miss L, T.—If a lady of sixty years has abundant hair, she should part 
it in the middle, wave it slizhtiy, and make a coil in the back. A young 
girl also parts her hair in the middie, or eise draws it straight back over 
«x =mall roll in Pompadour fashion. She then makes a small knot in the 
back, and if becoming oe add a fancy comb of tortoive shell, as one 
with a square top quite plain or pierced. 

A Constant Reaven.—Lace dresses are still worn to some extent, and 
yours innst be quite pretty. As the gentleman is presented to you, you 
save the privilege of opening the conversation, if a formal opening is 
required. 

M. 8.—Ae a Christmas gift for a young girl, give her a jewelled buckle 
to wear in stocks, or a lace collar in points, a new book, some pretty 
handkerchiefs, a Liberty scarf, a fancy calendar, or a fur colla:. 

. E. N.—Try a bath of naphtha or gasoline for your white fur rng, but 
use it with great caution, never near fire or by artificial light, and air 
thoroughly afterward. 

E. B.—Ratafia is the name given to brandy flavored with the kernels of 
fruits — peaches, apricots, and cherries. It is u for flavoring, wnd 
should be used sparingly. The name is also sometimes given to suwil 
strongly flavored almond macaroons, 

A. P.H.—See the godet skirt in Bazan No, 48; also one with four godets 
in this number, Cloth dresses are made in two ways, either in the severe 
English tailor —_ with no trimming at all, or else only ae or in 
the more dreary French fashion, with the addition of velvet, chiffon, jet, 
or fur, etc. Many examples of both styles have been illustrated in the 
Bazan during the last two months. 

E. G. D.—Continue to wear your black net dress. To modernize it, 
have large puffed sleeves of black satin reaching to the elbow. Remove 
the wired jet collar, and have a stock.of mirror velvet, pink, turquoise, 
Nile green, or yellow, as best suits you, 

Texas Rosx.—Use either green or bine velvet to trim your light wool 
dress. Have revers, a stock-collar, and draped belt. The brocaded velvet 
you mention is now little used. 

. F.—Jackets of medium length are proving to be most popular, 
neither pes my | short nor very long. 

Frosey.—The light blue silk and a jet bonnet, or a large picturesque 
hat of black velvet, can be worn to a wedding at noon, The gentleman 
who escorts you to the dance should either see that you have some one to 
take yon in to supper, or should take ze himeelf. 

Country Durssmaxen.—Make the black silk dress for a lady of forty- 
five years with a slightly pointed waist, the front drawn full from the 
neck, and trim with a wide  ~ collar of Se aoe lace. 
Have a jet band for the high collar, and also one of colored velvet for a 
change. Use any style of large mutton-leg sleeves. A ekirt pattern with 

odet pleats in given on the pattern sheet of this number, with directions 
for making. Put a pleating of tarlatan, or else like your sample in the 
top of the sleeves inside the —. 

A. T. 8.—Your gray dress will be very useful for afternoons and even- 
ings at home. Use some gray velvet as a belt and revers, and have two 
pretty stock-collars of mirror velvet, one pink, the other dark red. 

ither side of the brown wool can be outside. Make it by one of 
the three French models for wool dresses on page 943 in Bazan No. 47. 
Wear a handsome calling costume with bonnet to a church wedding at 
seven o'clock with no reception following. 

E. H. A.—The waist and skirt of your id dress are probably all right. 
Add large sleeves of plain cloth of dark blue, green, or whatever color pre- 
vails in the = 

E. L. T.--Your previous letter was answered in Bazan No.0. Young 
ladies wear a ekirt and sleeves of black moiré, which may have email 
figures or dots. The waist is ueually of black mousseline de soie over a 
color, either binet or cerise silk, with a stock and belt of mirror velvet 
the color of the silk. In the street is added a short bolero jacket of fur, 
either black Persian lamb or seal-ekin, and to the latter may be added a 
revers collar of chinchilla. 


not; it wonkd be a very mn- 
Girls of fifteen wear their dresses 
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is a casing for a drawing-string, and above the casing the 
sides are left open. Two brown ribbons run in opposite 
directions in the casing form the handles, and there are full 
bows of the 1ibbon fastened on the sides, Fig 2 gives the 
embroidery in full size. The outlines and French knots 
are in cream silk, the basket-stitch fillings in gold thread 
omen down with cream silk, and the lace stitches in gold 
thread. 


GROWING PLANTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


¢ b--~ are many people among one’s acquaintances 

whom it is pleasant to remember in some simple way 
at Christmas-time, and nothing is in better taste or gives 
more pleasure (o the recipient than a blooming plant. 





Pin-CusHion 
For pattern and description see No. VIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 





Youne Grris’ APRONS 


For pattern and description see No, 1X. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement 


AFTERNOON APRONS. 


For pattern and description see No, VI. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


INDIA SILK CUSHION. 


rq IIIS square sixteen-inch down cushion is covered 
| vith a large-flowered India silk in a tutip design, 
and surrounded with a scarf of plain India silk to 
match the color of the pattern lhe scarf is twelve 
inches wide and four yards and a quarter long, and is 
hemmed to a tarlatan lining; it is shirred for a space 
of two and a half inches at the middle of each side, 
with a five-inch loop on each side of the shirring, 
and there is a cluster of four five-inch loops at each 
corner of the cushion 


EMBROIDERED SHOPPING BAG. 
rg ik bag illustrated is of seal-brown satin duchesse, 
| lined with cream silk, and ornamented on the 
front with an embroidered design in cream silk and 
| thread The bag is fourteen inches deep by 
nine wide on the half. At three inches from the top 





InpIA Sitk CusHion. 





The primrose is in its greatest perfection at the holiday 
season, aud either in white or pink or red is always beauti- 
For pattern and description see No, VIL. on pattern-sheet Supp! ful. One in my own window blossomed last winter con 
tinuously from Christmas until spring, and we often counted 
as many as thirty blossoms on it at one time. 

To make these gifts take on a holiday appearance dark 
zreeu créped tissue-paper may be tied about the pots with ; es 
Satip ynbon to mart ten decorated in this way pom make Fig. 1.—Suorrine Bac.—{See Fig. 2.] 
a charming centre-piece for the dinner table if set upon an 
embroidered doily done in white silk. 
The paper should be arranged so that 
the pot is free at the bottom, and it 
should be cut of sufficient depth to 
allow for a ruche, which is made by 
pulling the paper apart and drawing 
it over the fingers. For white blos- 
soms pink paper might be used, but 
the green is in much better taste, 
aud matches the foliage of every 
plant. 

Accompanied by a card 
attached by a narrow 
white or green ribbon, 
what more pleasing form 
could there be in which to 
send a Christmas greet- 
ing? 

Nowhere are growing 
plants more highly appre- 
ciated than among the 
poor children in our free 
kindergartens, and the 
simplest blossoms are 
cherished an! enjoyed 
there to the fullest extent. 
A bright colored geranium 
would perhaps be the best 
plant for this purpose, as 
it is hardy, and will thrive 
under conditions which 
would be disastrous to one 
that is more delicate. 

It would be very little 
trouble to distribute a few 
plants in this way at 
Christmas or Easter; they 
would not only brighten 
the lives of the children at 
the time, but would have 
n ees and educatin 
influence w w 
be diffieult oer TasLe Centre on Lamp Mat.—Appiigut- Wonk. 

For design and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Lapy's Beproom S.iiprer 






















Fig. 2.—Emsxorwsry ror Suorrine Bae, Fie, 1.—Fciu Size. 
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New BE ts. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


“STAMPS FOR RETURN.” 
JNCLOSING stamps to pay the return 
‘4 postage is a little courtesy that is too 

frequently forgotten. There are many times 
when stamps should be sent, and one is oft- 
en surprised at the people who neglect to 
do it. They are the very ones whom you 
would expect to know better. 

Whenever one writes to a stranger or to 
a friend on a matter in which he himself 
alone is interested, seeking information or 
help, he should enclose a stamp for the reply. 
When manuscripts are sent to publishers 
enough stamps should always be sent along 
with them to pay for their return if they are 
not wanted. One who stops to think for a 
moment can very easily see what an item 
of expense it would be to large publishing 
houses to have to pay postage on all the 
manuscript that they return. They are un- 
der no obligation to do it, and, as a rule, 
they either throw them aside or else write a 
letter to the author requesting him to remit 
postage. 

There may be some excuse for the people 
who send manuscripts, however, as the pos- 
sibility of having their work sent back may 
not have occurred to them. But for the oth- 
ers, the ones who write solely on their own 
business, and expect a man to use up his 
time, his paper, and envelopes, as well as his 
stamps, just to gratify them, there is no ex- 
cuse. If one answers, he is willing to use 
his time and his paper, but the call upon his 
stamps is the one straw too much. 

I have often wondered in what state of 
mind some of these letters were written, 
They make, without the least apparent hesi- 
tation, such great demands upon perfect 
strangers. They request immediate replies, 
and, upon the whole their writers seem to 








































TamLor Gown with Minirary Bratrpine. 
Fur pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


HARPER’S 


BAZAR 


Recertion Torterre ror Evper.y Lapy. 


For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-shect Supplement. 


House Waist. 
For pattern and description see No, IIL. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement 


feel as if they were conferring the favor, rather 
than the poor soul whose strength and patience 
they are taxing. They do not appear to think 
that their victim has other duties, and that, per- 
haps, he has received twenty letters just like 
theirs. I have no doubt that many of those 
who do not get the hoped-for reply feel very 
badly about it, and say unkind things. 

Of course all such letters do not show 
thoughtlessness or impertinence. Very often 
the requests are quite reasonable, and it is a 
pleasure, if one can, to give the help asked for; 
but I have noticed that when this is the case 
the petitions are made in the most modest form, 
and that a stamp always accompanies them. 
The greater and more imperative the demand 
the less likely is there to be a stamp seems the 
rule. Finding a stamp enclosed always makes 
one feel that the request was not made in mere 
idleness—“ just to see if it would be answer- 
ed”—and that if one does take the pains to 
reply, it would be appreciated, 

People in prominent positions. are overbur- 
dened with letters asking for everything that 
one can imagine. The variety of the requests 
is astovishing. Sometimes they are amusing, 
and often they seem to have behind them sad 
stories. 

A clergyman of my acquaintance, a short 
time ago, received from an utter stranger in a 
distant State a request for fifty thousand dol- 
lars. It came from a widow, who said she 
had been left with two children and no money. 
She thought the interest of this sum would 
support her, although she would not be able to 
live in the style to which she was accustomed. 
This letter bore evident marks of sincerity, 
and one could not help feeling deeply sorry as 
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Fur AND Jet CoLLAR AND Skirt 
TRIMMING. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


he read it. Poor woman! How little was 
she fitted to struggle with the world ! 
Sometimes an editor receives a manuscript, 
with a note accompanying it saying that it 
is not sent for publication, but would he 
please read it and give the writer his opinion, 
as if editors did not have to read enough 
manuscripts, in the regular course of their 
work, to make them tired of the sight of one. 
Wheiber or not he can notice any or all 
of these communications each man can best 
decide for himself. Butif he does answer, it 
ought to be made as easy for him as possibile. 
People should hesitate before they throw ad- 
ditional burdens upon shoulders already 
weighed down with work, and, unless there 
is no other way, begging letters should not 
be written. Whenthey have to be, however, 
the stamp should be remembered, if only be- 
cause it is polite. The chances of getting 
the desired reply will be many times greater 
than when the little courtesy is omitted. 


HINTS FOR CHURCH AND 
HOME DECORATION. 


N a modest little country church, the pul- 
pit was hidden behind what appeared to 
be a solid mass of ferns and wild daisies, 
A closer inspection was aided by the explana- 
tion of the rector’s wife, to whom the novel 
bit of decoration was due. ‘* The foundation 


Cirota Gown with Waite Vest anp REVERS. 
For pattern and description see No. IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 








is a threefold clothes-horse 
quito netting to the side pieces, after the 
manner of a screen; the children gathered 
quantities of the flowers and maidenhair, 
and I fasténed them to the netting in great 
drooping sprays, beginning at the bottom, 
with hair-pins.” 

I'he idea is also applicable to various forms 
of house decoration, as, for instance, where a 
mantel or fireplace is to be banked with 
flowers. If heavier plants are used, and 
netting is an insufficient support, 
fine wire netting can be substituted. 


mosquito 


MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has bee yeed for over fifty years by millions of 
m " eir children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the« |, softens the cume, allaye 
al in, cures wind colic, and is the beet remedy for 
diarrhea Seid by draggiete in every part of the 
world Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adve.) 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 
than any quantity 
chitd Th MArColice «ot 


is cheape of cure Don't give 
sedatives. They are unnecessary 
when the infant is properly nourished, as it will be ff 
brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


Y ex £2. On this Continent, have received 


ees HIGHEST AWARDS 








4 


om the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

les or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

- ueed in any of their pregecsene. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA Ie absolutely 
pure and solu dle, and costs /ess than onc cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO, DORCHESTER, MASS, — 


eee. 
ee te eae ee eS ee 


} THE COLUMBIA 
PAD CALENDAR 





see eee 


."'"*''..,.,.FF. 





A Desk Calendar is a necessity — 
most convenient kind of storehouse 
for memoranda. The Columbia Desk 
Calendar is brightest and handsomest 
of all—-full of dainty silhouettes 
and pen sketches and entertaining 
th yughts on outdoor exercise and 
Occasionally reminds you of 
the superb quality of Columbia Bi- 
cycles and of your need of one, 
You won’t object to that, of course. 
The Calendar will be mailed for five 
2-cent stamps. 


Address Calendar Department, 
POPE MFG. CO.,, 
221! Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


sport. 
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to play whist without the 
element of chance is with the 


\Chicago 


Duplicate Whist Boxes 


They are no larger than ordinary card 
cases—are built on the simplest principles 
durable and very handsome—not at all 
like the other unwieldy and complicated 
contrivances. Set of 12 boxes, $5; in- 


cluding 12 = of Dougherty’s playing 


cards, $7. 
Sample box with cards in, 25c. 


xpress prepaid. 


Circular and complete price-list, free. 


A. H. Woodward, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


I tacked mos- | 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Awarded 
Highest Honors — World’s Fair. 








pRices 
BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream-of-Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum oranyother adulterant. 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. | 











ualled 
instant relief of Catarth, Cold in the Head, and 
—— a a eee of a years on 
market. Jrug gists se! 4 5 . 
wy C. KEITH, Mf, Cleveland, O. 
























STAMPING © NEEDLE-WORK 


imported Piloselles, 75c. per oz. 
English Crewels, 25¢ per oz. 
Linens, silks, and commenced work.  In- 
| struction given in needle-work. 


SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART, 
28 East 2ist Street, - - 


New York, N. Y. 


“The Woman of To-Day” 


is often at loss to determine just what to Cee the 
men on Christmas. Your address on a brings 

our interesting circular, which tells of the 
PRACTICAL TROUSERS HANGER AND PRESS 
As this is a device : to men who value neat- 
famoank such a gift will be 


space, auc a 
. in stamps. 
‘alnut St., Phils, 















Volt. XXVIL., No, 51, 


THE SECRET 





Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. Porrzn 


Drve axp Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston 
“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Lair,’ free 























A New Ballad 
By Sir Arthur Sullivan 


The full piano score of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new ballad, 
“Bid Me at Least Good-Bye,” with words by Sydney 
Grundy, is published exclusively in the Christmas issue of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Written for this magazine by Sir Arthur Sullivan 





Mr. De Koven’s New Song 


One of the best ever written by the composer 
of “Robin Hood,” has also been secured 
by Tue Lapres’ Home Journat and will be 
given complete in an early issue. 


Christmas Issue on All Stands: Ten Cents 


Send One Dollar for a Whole Year to 

















The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia yf 














DECEMBER 22, 1894. 


TRADE MARK. 


THE TWIN-DRAGON 
is on every piece of 
LLAMA Striped Fleece, 
POLKA P. K, Fleece, 


For ENGLISH Fleece. 
These fabrics are just the thing 
Baby for warm little night-slips for 
the Baby, and for wrappers 
and and underwear. You can get | 


these Fleeces in plain weaves, | 


and in dainty piqué and striped 
effects. Also in white and 
colors. Nothing could be more 
suitable for house-jackets and 
children’s dresses. 


Sold by all leading Retailers. 


Mother 


The 
Commercial 
Advertiser 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 





NEW YORK’S OLDEST 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 


ALIVE AND UP-TO-DATE. 





A high-class advertising medium, | 


reaching people with money 
to spend. 


Publishes Morning, Evening, 
Sunday,and Weekly Editions. 


Office: 29 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Masons. Hamlin 


PIANOS 


Are the ONLY pianos manufactured on the 


improved and now celebrated Screw-Stringer 
system, invented and patented by the Mason & 
Hamlin Co, in 1883. This invention is the great- 
est improvement in pianos in twenty-five years, 
and owing to it the piano is but slightly affected 


by trying atmospheric conditions, and does not | 


require one-quarter as much tuning as pianos 
generally. 
In all respects these pianos illustrate the same 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 





which has always characterized the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs, and won for them HIGHEsT 
Awarps at ALL Great World’s Fairs since that 
of Paris, 1867. 


No one contemplating the pur- 
chase of a piano should fail 
to examine these instruments. 


Write for particulars. Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Hilason $-Famlin 


New York. Kansas City. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York. 


Wimples and Crisping-Pins 


Studies in the Coiffure and Ornaments of 
Women. By THeopore CuiLp. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


HAT’S what 
may happen 
to your dress if 
you take the 
binding the clerk 
calls ‘‘ the same 
manufacture ” or 
**just as 9 
good 









Bias 
wS: Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding. 


The way to get the binding that 
“lasts as long as the skirt” is to see 
that the trade-mark ‘‘S. H, & M.” 
on the label, and take no other. 





*+*S H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


LADY AGUNTS— 
To sell the best- wearing 
and best-selling Corset on 


earth—THE ESA. Forall particnlars write 
THE WEsT ERN % ORsEY co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LEWANDO’ $ 47 Templo Place, Boston. 
nag tA — Ave., New York. 

All materials dyed or clea Established 1829, 

Largest in America. Send for Price-list. 


ino) 
Conitebeicka Co 


COSTUMES, WRAPS 


Received by late French Steamers. 


Street and Carriage Suits, Reception 
Gowns, Evening Dresses. Opera Cloaks 
and Wraps, Jackets, Capes, and Cloaks. 
Tailor-made Suits, Riding-Habits. 


FURS 


Fur-lined Garments, Fur Capes, Fur 
Jackets and Cioaks, Fur Trimmings. 


Broadway AK 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 














G ie CHICAGO 
WAIST 
Comfort | , 
Style FOR 
Durability $1.00 











lf your dealer cannot supply this 
7 send 4 


waist we same 
on receipt of $1.40. Colors, white, 


drab, black. Sizes, 18to%. Button 

or clasp front. 
CGACE-DOWNS Co. 

265 Fifth Ave., CHICACO. 




















THE 


ments. 


else, because 


graceful folds, and do 








FIBRE CHAMOIS 


magnificent set of a costume interlined with Fibre 
Chamois will give style even to the plainest of gar- 
Women who have used this ideal hygienic in- 
terlining insist upon their dressmakers using nothing 


SKIRTS lined with it set better and hang in more easy, 


not cut through at the bottom, 


as do those lined with hair cloth. 


PUF F ED SLEEVES cannot set as they should unless 
supported by it; and if crushed by packing or from the 
weight of an outer garment, will readily shake out to 
their proper shape, and will not remain creased or 


rumpled, as do those supported by crinoline or elastic 


duck, 


i combines style and warmth. 


SUP ERIOR to anything 


else for the purpose, because 


For sale everywhere. 








| there is nothing else so good. 
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els, 2 Absorbe: 
Mitts, 1 pair Bath Mitts. 


ranges from §2 to §8. 


for Catalogue. 
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STAR & CRESCENT MILLS 


Turkish Bath Novelties 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, ETC. 
85 Bath Outfit—Containing a Robe, 2 Towels, 6 
Wash Cloths, 1 pair Bath Mitts, 1 pair Flesh Mitts, 
$10 Bath Outfit—Containing a Robe, 2 Towels, 
1 pair Slippers, matched in design, 2 Frictional Tow- 
rbent Towels,6 Wash Cloths, 1 pair Piesh 


Bath Rebes— Men, Women and Children. Price 
Towsle_Kneutite Designs,$1 to $2 per pair,boxed. 


If not found at your dealers’, will be sent free on re- 
ceipt of price. Returnable if unsatisfactory. 


STAR & CRESCENT MILLS CO., PHILADA., PA. 


~errrerererereereeeweerrvvevvw 


Write 


™“Teeeeeeeeeereeeereere 














The Greatest Invention of the Century for Women’s *s Comfort. 





Southall’s ‘* 


TF 


SOUTHALL’S 
“SANITARY TOWELS” 


Antiseptic, Absorbent and of Downy Softness. 
Entirely Superseding the Old Fashioned Diaper. 


SOLD AT COST OF WASHING ONLY. 


els’’ can be obtained in most of the 


‘ Tow 

» leading Dry Goods Stores (Corset, Ladies’ Underwear or Notion 
Dep't.) If your Dry Goods House does not keep them, they can 
obtain them for you by addressing 


MANAGERESS, 364 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
nn One, ee 
SS JOJO = 














PRIESTLEY S 
| Black Silk Warp. 


" Is a perfected Henrietta, having the 
same general appearance and weave. It 
comes in three weights: extra light, light, 
and medium. 

Ask to see it at the dry-goods shops! 
An examination will convince you of its 


merits. 
Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge. 
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A. A.Vantine & Co. 
Largest Importers from 
OM JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
PERSIA, AND EGYPT. 
877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Oriental Holiday Gifts 


Hand-Painted Screens 
Ail light-colored cloths, — de- 


signs. Were 15.00 9.00 
Silk-Gauze Screens 

Finely appoee and emb'd. Were 

19.50 . ; 5.00 

Colored Satin Screens 

Gold embroidered. Were 24.00 . 19.00 

Pull lines of Screens of all kinds. Send for 
“Vantine’s Monthly” for December. Goods will be 


delivered when desired. 








New-Year Novelties. 


In section 1 of our Novelty De- 
partment we are showing new 
shipments of furrowed Crepon. 

In section 2, the wonderfully 
popular, perforated, plain, and 
printed Velutina. 

In section 3 we are exhibiting 
an elegant collection of silk Can- 
ton, China, and French Crepes, 
Bengalines, Gauzes, and Chiffons, 
both plain and perforated. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


Hypatia; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 
By CHARLES KincsLey. With 300 I)lus 
trations from Drawings by WILLIAM MAr- 
TIN JOHNSON, and a Portrait of the Author, 
Two Volumes. 8vo, Ornamental Silk Bind- 
ing, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00. (/” 
a Box.) 


| The Golden House. 


DUDLEY WARNER, 





A Story. By CHARLES 
} Author of “‘A Little 
| Journey in the World,” etc. Illustrated by 
W. T. SmMepiEy. Post 8vo, Half Leather, 
| Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt ‘Top, $2 00. 
Twilight Land. Written and Illustrated by 
HowarpD Pye, Author of ‘** The Wonder 
Clock,” ** Pepper and Salt,” etc. 8vo, Half 
Leather, Ornamental, $2 50. 


“* Harper’s veeme People” for 1894. Vol 
ume XV. about 800 Illustrations and 
888 Pages. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 


| Literary and Social Essays. By Grorce 
WILLIAM CurTIs. Post 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
| Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


| Portraits in Plaster. From the Collection 
of Laurence Hutton. With 72 Illustra- 
tions. Large Paper, 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6 00, 


A Sporting Pilgrimage. Riding to Hounds, 
Golf, Rowing, Football, Cricket, Club and 
University Athletics. Studies in English 
Sport, Past and Present. By Caspar W. 
WHITNEY. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 


Commemorative Addresses. George William 
Curtis, Edwin Booth, Louis Kossuth, John 
James Audubon, and William Cullen Bryant 
By PARKE GopwIn, Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt ‘Top, $1 75. 


| The White Company. By A. Conan Doyie. 
New Library Edition. Illustrated by 
GreorGE WILLIS BARDWELL. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


| Trilhy. A Novel. By GrorGe pu MAuRIER, 
Author of ‘* Peter Ibbetson.” With 120 Il- 
lustrations by the Author, Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 75; ‘Three-quarter Calf, 
$3 50; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 50. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CP The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico,on receipt 
of price. Hanver’s Catarccur will be sent io any 
address on receipt of Ten Cents in Stamps 





IE UNIVERSAL FUME, MURRAY 
» & IVERSAL PERFUME: . WATER. 
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APPROPRIATE TO THE SEASON 


‘Jimmy Jenna, if YOR DON'T 
DOWN AND PUNCH youR nose! 


STOP SHAKING TUE 


A CHRISTMAS-TIDE ADVENTURE 


tix wae #0 poor that he could give a church mouse points that he 
Had never even dreamed of on the score of poverty 

His clothes were a n tatters, and he wore a Derby hat 

That looked as if it bad been gnawed by many a hungry rat 

His sleeves were ot st elbow, and hie shoes disclosed his toes. 
His trousers were a sight to see—the kind to frighten crows 

He had #o collar on bie neck: his wrists were void of cuffs 

He seemed a man who found this life a series of rebufis 

"Twoe UOhrieimas-tim and Bed i. saw thie mortal on the street 


My heart wal fot of brtad and meat 
I took him to a café and Te eA ne y « Wie fll 


Theyli take your orders here, and I will pay the bill 





s @mile of gratitace, and ett rhiway #at him there 
d soup an pysters, and a filet “ rathe are 

‘ i ap a Roman punch, a bottle, and a bird, 
An k s ple, a pudding, and | vever e’en demurred 
He alled for olives farcies, at he called for lettuce too, 
And I eat and grimiv watche! bim as be went that dinner through; 
And w » at last inished, and I'd paid the café score, 
I hat d him a 1" patecd out through the door 
He took the proffered money, and he bowed bis unkempt head 
“T thank if y kindness tis my turn now,” he aah 

I know a p n linner—talle d'hOte—is served,” said he 

It costes bat Atty sa ud, and you must dine with me 
And do y know, I wl to go and dine that day with him 
And du yo a ‘ t, theng it may seem but a whin 
I wever had a dim ny life that seemed to me 

A better, or a : ; we fu of coartemy 
Il never had a to « e who #0 enjoyed my far 
I neve ul a mt whose flow of spirits conld compare 
\“ that of th poor fellow whom I met that Chrietmas-time, 
Whose pockets seldom knew the biles of cherishing a dime! 

EE — 
Youre Sovrrron, “ Well, Brone what do you think of that bust?” 


Baonson, “ H'm-—it may be a 


me ae a Dad & 


| bast—but, really, Clhizzie, it strikes 





reak 








Se 
| suppose Newriche’s new house is sumptuourtly fitted up? 
** Yea, indeer He hes everything you can think of that le costly 
W hy, bis fire-cxtinguisher is kept fall of champagne all the time, 
queens 
JouKine Say. 0 can you let me 
Peeve, ** Hold on boy! Don't dan me for that $51 owe you 
Jou Why 
Peexine I ha mned by twelve men already to-day, and 
thirteen is ab ut kK 
- 
But what earthly ane is ir “ er the North Pol I can’t see.” 
‘lt w own 





BRIDGET 


Was OF A RETIRING DISPOSITION. 





LADveR Li Come 


* Well, 


He 


So 


Srisaet. (at cashier's window). 
THis, Sin! 


AN UNNECESSARY 
Gostine. “ Barber, my skin is tender. 
youl shave me down, not ap.” 

Inve Banora * Down, is it? 
nothing else but down to shave!” 





THERE'S NOTHING LIKE SYSTEM. 


Next winpow. 


DIRECTION 


I wish 


Sure, sor, there's 


————_—_— 


‘Tommy, I wish you'd try to be a gentleman.” 
“I do try, mamma.” 


you don't succeed very well,“ 


No, mamma. 


I guess it ain’t in the blood.” 


Ee 


Smal! Bobbie was a greedy boy, 
‘neath the mantel-sheif 


placed an fron trap to catch 


* Mamma,” 
‘ain't it too bad, Mr. Hicks has given lots of things 


Old Sauta Claus bimeelf. 


And when next morning came, the boy, 
So greedy and #o bad, 

Was very much *urprised to get 
A spauking from hie dad. 


—_———_.——— 


said the flufiy little baby turkey, 


to his boys for Christmas, but he hasn't paid any 
attention to us? 


“My de 
feel badly 


NOTHING LEFT, 


It was in one of the most crowd 
ed toy shops of the city. Music- 
boxes were making themeelves 
heard everywhere; shrill- little 
voices with a“ Bay me that, mar !" 
were frequent, and the poor over- 
worked saleegirls were trying hard 
to be amiable and appear to be 
imbued with the Christmas spirit 

To one of these a shopper ad- 
dressed herself : 

“T want somethin, 
ten,” she said 
gest anything 7” 

“We have very nice bicycles,” 


for a boy of 
= Can you sug- 


“He's had one,” 
shopper 


replied the 


How would one of these mini- 
ature yachts do? Boys are very 
foml of them.’ 

* He's got one." 

“We are making quite a spe- 
cialty of our toy. railways thie 
year. There is about fifty feet of 
track which can be laid on the 
floor of an attic room, and the en- 
gine rune by steam, It isa very 

“ He has one already 

“Is he fond of games 7” 

* is our iln-door tennis. 

“ He had that for his birthday.” 

“Oh—I think I have 
thing,” said ‘the weary salexsgir! 
* These little telephones are quite 
popular. He can put a wire from 
his own room to—” 

“We put one in for him last 
week.” 

“ Is he fond of drawing 7?” 

“Quite. His father gave him a 
complete art outfit last summer.” 

ow about these boxes of 
building materials the block 
idea, bat varied by the introduc- 
tion of littl iron girders, and 
stone as well as wooden blocks, 
and beams and all those things. 
A boy can learn the principles.of 
building with them, and they are 
nade especially for lads of ten or 
twe “hve 

‘I know—bat hie oncle sent 
him a set when be had the mumps 
in September.” 

“Would he like a football ?” 
asked the girl, wearily 

“ He has three.” 

“Well—I'm sure, madam—lI 
I really cannot think of anything 
else.” 

“What? Do you mean to say 
that there is nothing made nowa 
days for a boy of ten? That's 
abeard. You mast hase some- 
thivg. Try—think again.” 
really can't,” eald the girl 
“All that we have ix on view 


BOTnE- 


* But he bas had them all.” 

* We have nothing else.” 

*Then,” said the mother, an- 
erily. “I shall coelsewhere, The 
idea! It is monetrons—a great 
toy shop like this with not a single 
solitary thing in it for a boy of 
ten! [tis positively disgraceful.” 

And she swep! majertically from 
the shop, and the saleagirl went 
wearily beliind the counter, where 
she was shortly much cheered by 
witnessing the delight of a poor 
little bey who had heen brought 
in by a kind-hearted woman and 
presented with a cotton monkey 
with a red @annel ball in its paws, 

“Thank Heaven,” she maur- 

mured to herself, as she watched 
the smile of glee on the little lad’« 
face—“‘thank Heaven for the 
ss children! There are still a 

lew youngsters left in the world 
who can be made happy at Clrist- 
mas-time,” 


ar,” 
about that. 
find the at it is a great thing for u nice fat little tarkey 


to be furgo 


replied the wise old turkey, “don't 
As you grow older you will 


at Christ mas-tim 





I've got a secret, mamma, and I'll never, never 


tell 


Thongh you would like to hear it—I know that 


very well 


It's "bout a thing that Santy Claus is going to bring 


to you, 


Because 1 saved some money up and wrote and 


asked him to. 


“ | CAN'T ATTEND TO 
See TUE HOOKKEKPER.” 


Srivex. (at bookkeeper’s window), “ Weir!” 


A RICH ADORNMENT. 


* What a singular brooch Mra. Newrich bas on! Is it enamel?” 


“No. It's a thousand-dollar bill glazed.” 
— 
Bonny. “Doesn't Santa Claus ever bring you anything nowadays, 
papa?’ 
Para. “ Not so moch as he used to. It doesn't take so mach to fll a 


pair of socks. Ste 
“ What part of the river did you find your diamonds in, Mrs, Parker ?” 
asked Jolnuy at the Long Branch hotel. 
* River, Johnny! Why, what do you mean 7" 
“ Ma says they're Rhine stones,” said =, 


——— 
Jinks (at the door, impatiently). 


Mas. Jinks, 
Jinks. “ Hm! 


“ Are yon all ready, dear?” 
* Alb lout Diet inagg on my bonnet.” 
Weil, I've time for two more cigars, anyway.” 
a 
“Well, Bobbie,” said Bobbie's uncle after the lad had returned from 
the Hagenbeck exhibition, “ what did you think of the wild animals?” 


“Oh, pehaw,” obxerved Bobbie, wearily. ‘*They weren't avy good. 
There didn’t anybody get bit.” 


oo 


“Christmas ain't what it uster be,” said Uncle Silas, “In the old 
days when Santa Claus uerter look after tis it was a great sight pleasanter 
‘n itis now. Why, I can remember Christmases when I came out aliead. 
But now; laws! The stuff I’ve gave this years cost_fl’ dollars more’n 
the stuff I got’s wuth. No, sirree. The charm o' Christmas is gone, I 
az 


A SECRET. 


I sha'n’t tell you "bout it, though: 
you, not a bit, 

If! vabould tell you what it is: bat when you've 
looked at it 

Ou Christmas morn I'm certain that you'll emile 
with joy, and say 

That its the finest” needle-case you /e seen for 
many a day. 


"*twon't s’prise 
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‘SUPPLEMENT 


A CLOAK AND DAGGER 
DUEL, 
See illustration on page 1051. 


N the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, al- 

though it was sometimes customary for a 
man to put down his sword, bat, and gloves 
on entering & house, the dagger, on the con- 
trary, was never parted with under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, and in all medieval 
pictures it is shown as forming quite a por- 
tion of the dress; it was in constant requi- 
sition for domestic purposes, and, except 
among the very rich, was invariably used 
for meals till after the Tudor period. In the 
case of any sudden quarrel or dispute it was 
therefore always ready at hand as a means 
of attack or defence. It has always been 
essentially a weapon of assassiuation, as it 
could be so easily concealed in a sleeve or 
the folds of a cloak, and its thrust, when 
well aimed, was sure and deadly; but apart 
from these uses, there was a regular recog- 
nized form of fight with a cloak and dagger, 
The regular weapon was a large double- 
edged dagger, or short sword, sufficiently 
heavy for cutting as well as thrusting; but 
in a sudden disturbance any dagger in or- 
dinury wear would be snatched up. The 
cloak, which was then a loose outer garment, 
could be instantly pulled off and folded over 
the arm for purposes of parry, and, as a 
means of attack, could be swung at full 
length into the opponent’s face, or round the 
quillons of his dagger with the object of dis- 
arming him. Many of these daggers were 
heavy, with extremely sharp edges, so that a 
cut could be delivered with as important an 
effect as a thrust; they were invariably held 
with the point upward, and feints were 
made with the cloak, and false openings 
given in order to induce the adversary to 
take them up; the attack in this kind of fight 
was of necessity exceedingly wary, for the 
dagger being so rapid and short a weapon, 
close quarters were avoided until a chance 
of success offered itself. 

We are told by Brantéme and other con- 
temporary writers that during that cruel and 
licentious time it was quite usual for women 
to witness these fights, and even to take an 
interest in them. It is certain that in most 
cases the women themselves were the cause 
and originators of the disturbances and 
quarrels. The illustration represents one of 
these sudden fights between two men who 
are determined to settle their difference on 
the spot. The figure on the left is endeavor- 
ing to envelop his adversary in the folds of 
his cloak; if he succeeds in doing so, he will 
rapidly bring the right foot forward, and 
swinging his dagger round, stab his antago- 
nist in the back. This attack is parried by 
the other man with his cloak folded over his 
arm, the dagger-hand meanwhile kept ready 
to cut or stab, as opportunity offers. 

This mode of fighting is common among 
the Spaniards and Mexicans even to this day; 
they use their ordinary cloak and dagger 
knives, and their chief cut is always directed 
at the jugular and carotid arteries of the | 
throat. 


THE IRIS. 


| is described among regal jewels in the 
Lapidarium of Marbodus. 
* By the Red Sea the swarthy Arabs glean 
The Iris, splendent with the crystal’s sheen ; 
Its form, six-sided, full of heaven’s own light, 
Has justly gained the name of rainbow bright.” 


It is only seen now in antique jewels; it is 


crystallized, a fact which immediately dis- | 


tinguishes it from the opal. 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TI. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal Ponder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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GoodSoup, Well Served | 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially if 
made with 


LIVADIA 


Extract > BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces--a 
different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
ALWAYS AN 


Accerrasce MAS Present ! 
A BOX or FANCY BASKET 


FILLED WITH 


For 30 
most popu arty 
used tonic-stimu- 
lant in Hospitals, 
Public and elig- 
ious Institutions 
everywhere. 


















DELICIOUS 
Bonbonsand Chocolates Free Offer. Nx. 
863 Broadway, New York. A A TT of VIN I 


| PARIS: 41 BovreyAne HAUORMANN. oer, 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECE PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 








A lamp with wrong chim- 
ney stinks if it does not 
smoke. Get the “Index to 
Chimneys.” 

Write to Geo A Macbeth 
Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





FOR - BODY - AND - BRAIN 


VIN MARIANI 


NourisHes — Fortiries — REFRESHES 
STRENGTHENS ENTIRE SYSTEM 


The most Agreeable, Effective and Lasting Tonic, 


Co see EVERY TEST, STRICTLY ON ITS OWN MERITS, 
Greene, PROVES ITS EXCEPTIONAL REPUTATION 


TELEGRAM FROM LIVADIA. 


SEND IMMEDIATELY TO ANITCHKOFF PALACE ST PETERS- 
BURG ONE DOZEN BOTTLES VIN MARIANI 
FOR HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 


TO MARIANI & CO. PARIS 


FRANCKLIN 


Over 7,000 
written endorses 
ments from prom- 
inent Physicians 
in Europe and 
America. 


To avoid 


sarge 


We will om, gratis, 75 Portraits, Sketches, 
ANI.’* 
MARIANI & CO., 52 W. sth St., New Yorx, 


5 rertreite: Stesicees, Btvareghient 





In children’s eruptive troubles, and to the ‘ 
bed-ridden invalid, and those who suffer from 
skin affections, dandruff, itching, and falling 


hair, the deodorant, cleansing, soothing, and $’cles, etc., 





healing qualities of Packer's Tar Soap make it 
truly valuable. 


constant protection. 
refreshing when fatigued. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


School children, ladies shopping, business men, 
and persons whose daily avocations may bring 
them in contact with contagion, in public vehi- 
will find its antiseptic properties a 
Bathing with it is most 





_.. Is a Pleasure to Use .. 
| | 


HReed& Barton, 


SILVERSMITHS, 


37 Union Square, New York City. 
THE “LA REINE” PATTERN. 


925 


| 
| 















E call attention of all lovers of 1000 FINE 
elegant and artistic TABLE SOLID SILVER 
SILVER to our “LA REINE” A 
| R to our | GOODs. 
PATTERN illustrated here, and ’ 


Embracing a full and com- 
plete assortment of articles, both 
useful and ornamental, 
artistic and novel designs. GIFTS FOR 
WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs 
for special occasions, places, and events. 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 


we furnish in all 
the regular and special 
pieces for every 

variety of 


serving. 


which 














Our Goods Sold by all Leading Jewelers. 
Grade Wark 


AIRED 


Fattories and Offices: TAUNTON, MASS. Sterling. 
NAA) 


CHICAGO: . . 34 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA: 0925 Chestnut St. 

\ 37 Union Square. (49) 
* )}13 Maiden Lane. 










NEW YORK: 








A stirring argument in favor of 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 
poons and forks, is their wearin, iny. The silver in- 
Taid | in the back of the bow] pon. | Pandie before plating, 
secures the service of solid silver, 
Guaranteed 









Patented. 


. 2 article stamped on the _. 


TERLING | 
a OY Fawards Silve 


The Holmes & warts Silver Go, B ieee, Conn, 


Salesrooms2 Maiden Lone. (second 
A complete lino of Soli. Silver, pect etme Plasto eeeay 


LAID 


ade on] 


Finest qual- 


“mse Crown-Linensits" | 


All Stationers. 


wrought in 


Fine & 











ADORN YOUR HOME 


iaphanics mx": 
= 


for hangi ging in or 
Geenendingpation 


WINDOWS, DOOR PANELS, 
TRANSONMS, Etc. _—__, * 











Ex E COLORING. 
WONDERFUL TRANSPARENT EFFECTS. 
RARE VARIETY OP DESIGNS. 
UNPARALL D AS PRESENTS 
For Holidays and Weddings. 
To be had at all art stores or picture departments of 
first-class dry goods houses. ///ustrated catalogue mailed 


on receipt of 25c. Colored catalogue, $1. mount re- 
Sunded in case of $10 order. 


GRIMME & HEMPEL, 310 Broadway, New York, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


arres's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
If so, ask your ser for 
BOSTON LINEN 
BOSTON BOND 


or BUNKER Hi 
FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 
Ifhe cannot supply you, send four ce 


to us direct, anc aa oe will mail you oul 

complete set of samples, representi 

over two hundred and fifty varieties, wit 

full information how to obtain readily. 
SAMUEL WARD ©O., 

_ Franklin Street, © _ Boston 


What is More Attractive 
Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
complexion? For it, use Pozzoni's Powder 
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i DELICIOUS RECHAUFFE 


fa\HE remains of a fillet of veal or a cutlet 
| may be transformed into a dish which 
ever-popular chicken patty, and 
that with very little trouble 

should be chopped, but not very 
fine gristle removed, and any gravy which 
been left added Season with 
d pepper ind set in the ice-box Open 
of French mushrooms, cut each one in 
three or four pieces, and set these also in a 


riva thi 


‘ i piace 

At dinnertime make a cream sauce by 
putting three cups of rich milk in a double 
boiler, and when it reaches the boiling point 
stir in three table-spoonfuls of flour dissolved 
in cold milk. Cook a few minutes, and add 
which should measure a generous 
pint for this quantity—and the mushrooms 

Cover and set at one side of the range to 

t thoroughly heated, stirring occasionally, 
but do not let it beil, as too much cooking 
Arrange slices of 
buttered toast on a large heated platter, pour 
the mixture over it, garnish with parsley, 
ind serve at once 

his dish is sure to meet with favor, and 
may be served at luncheon or supper, or as 
n entrée at dinner. For a company meal 
putty-cases may be bought at the confection- 
er’s, which will make the dish more elegant 
in appearance, but really not so good as the 
one just described, for good buttered toast 
is the most perfect garnish obtainable for a 
dish which is served with a sauce 

Mushrooms impart a delicate flavor to 
meat sauces which is unlike anything else in 
the vegetable world, and the French ones, 
which used to sell for forty cents a can, may 
now be bought for twenty-five cents, and 
are really not an extravagance when added 
to a dish of warmed-over meat 

Cold lamb may take the place of veal, and 
of course cold chicken or game is better 
than either; but the economical housewife 


Lie eal 


toughens the mushrooms 


will only use such portions of a dish of meat | 


for this purpose which are unavailable for 
serving in any other way, and veal and lamb 
or veal and chicken, may be combined in or 
der to secure a sufficient quantity for a meal 
The ingredients may all be prepared in the 
morning, leaving only the sauce and the toast 
for dinnertime; and if served for Sunday- 
night tea, the sauce may be made in a cha- 
fing-dish after the fashion so popular at 
present. The short time and moderate heat 
required for the finishing of the dish, when 
tive preliminary work has been done in ad- 
vance, make it especially suitable as an item 
of chaflug-dish cookery 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Don't neglect your children’s 
teeth. Care,for them constantly. 
The best dentrifice is 


P73 Rusifoam 








z a ForTue TEETH 
tery \, fag Itis peerless for chil- 


dren. Its delicious 
flavor wins them. 
It keeps the teeth 
white and strengthens the gums. 
as cents. All Druggists. 
Sampie vial free. Address 
E. W. Hovt & Co.. Lowell, Mass. 


by 33 Inches 
je from se. 


Japanese Ango- 
soft, silky fur. 
lors are 


— t . Same 
com. orvante, laxysions, 
fg Clegant. For rs, Kecep- 
sa tioa a or Bed Rooms, 
atCc.0 On approval if 


THE KRAUSS, 
BUTLER & BENHAM CO. 
90 High St. Columbus, 0. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


| 


Fruit Pinwheels 


(Miss Parloa’s recipe) 
made with Cleveland’s bak- 
ing powder are nice for 
luncheon or tea. 


he recipe is in our cook book, which 
will be mailed free on receipt of stamp 
and address, 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 


81 Fulton St., New York. 











Only 


a rounded 





Pears’ 


Its least vir- 
_ tue is that it 
| lasts so. 

| Soap is for 
comfort; the 
clean are com- 
_ fortable. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Save Dentists’ Bills, Doctors’ Bills and Butchers’ Bills 
4 by eating a bowl of delicious QuAKER Oats for 


breakfast. 


A pleasant economy. 


Sold only in.2 lb. Packages 














| Haviland China 


H&Cc° 


:. 
“ranc™ 


On White China. 
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Mic 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


siland 
Limoges ; 


On Decorated China. 


Qo 














is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont., | 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists 
speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- 
less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid; it is 
wholly vegetable in its origin. 


and best | A. P. LONG & CO 
No lady ever 


20th Edition—Postpaid for 25e. (or stamps). 





Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


.¢ 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 





SUPPLEMENT 


IS BUT SKIN DEEP 
‘The surest way to maintain a heme ee 
n to urti 
Sens es 


which pan ee me of the 
Lanoline Prepara- 
tions, is extracted from purified 
Lambs’ Wool and is a natural = 
skin nutriment. These prep- 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
and Cold Cream, are univer- 


sally used throughout Europe, 


~ and should have a place on 2 
every lady’s dressing-table ip p 
this country. genuine bore 
article always bears the trade-mark 
line.’ Of dealers, or sent direct upon 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 16 & 26c. 
4 LANOLINE SOAP, 365c. per cake; Box $1. 
) LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 50c. 
LANOLINE POMADE, 60c. 

















MANUFACTURER 


L. LEGRAND 
11, Place de la Madeleine, 11 
PARIS 








ORUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 








and Best Tonic 


ftness, 
beauty so much desired. 
Al druggists or by mall 
Cents, 44 Stone 8t., N.Y. 





Important to Commercial Travellers. 





On and after December Ist, Baggage 
Agents of the B. & O. R. R. Co. will ac- 
cept coupons from mileage books issued 
by B. & O. RK. RK. P. & W. Ry, B. & O. 
8. W. R’y and Valley R’y of Ohio, in pay- 
ment for excess baggage charges, at their 
face value, 2 cents each. This arrange- 
ment will not include B. & O. Milenge 
Books endorsed ‘‘good only on B. & U.,” 
B. & O. Southwestern Mileage Advertis- 
ing Books, nor books older than one year 





| “ Every one should read this little book.” — 4 theneum. 


from date of issue. 





appropriate cases.” 


( 
brated Spanish Tonic Wine mailed on application to 


VINODE SALUD 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) . 
“T have used Vino de Salud with excellent effect in nervous exhaustion 
following an old malarial attack, and have continued to recommend it in 





Letter on file in our office from a well-known physician.) A beautifully-illustrated booklet about this cele- 
on 
ROCHE & CO., importers, 503 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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POUDRE DE RIZ.— CEL. FAD, Inventor 
@, Rue de ia Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” ar the signature CH. FAY 
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